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NOTES AND INSCRIPTIONS FROM ASIA MINOR, 


IX.—MANUVEL’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE TURKS, A. D. 1176. 


In the Journal of Hellenic Studies (1883, p. 402) I have shown 
that the small town of Siblia or Sublaion, which struck a few rare 
coins under the Roman Empire, and which was a Bishopric in 
Byzantine times, was situated where the modern village Homa stands. 
One of the most tragic events in Byzantine history, the battle which 
finally laid the Empire prostrate and helpless before the Seljuk Turks, 
took place beside Siblia, though as yet no one has ever suspected that 
the pass of Homa was the scene of the fight. 

In the twelfth century the plain of Siblia and the pass which leads 
from it across the mountains into the province of Salutaris and the 

‘ East, rose into importance from the peculiar conditions of the time. 
The history is obscure, and has never yet been properly explained. 
. The key to it lies in the clear exposition of a name which occurs for 
the first time in historians of the period, and which has lasted till the 
present time : that name is Khoma,—or Homa, as the Turks still eall 

the village which occupies the site of Siblia. 

The name Khoma is mentioned several times during the twelfth 
century. It denotes a district or province guarded by certain troops, 


who are often called Khomatenoi or of 2x to Xwparos. The passages 


in which it occurs are as follows: 
éx tod Nwpatog Anna Komnena I. 131 (Bonn 
edition). 
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tov éx tod Newuatoc, Anna 1. 134, 170, 178. 


Newparyvey eapyov, Anna I. 29. 

tov toxdpyyy ovta haxzadoxtag xat Anna 1. 

(From Laodikeia on the Lykos) Oca 709 Nepatog 

‘From Apameia-Kelainai AXdpa Mopeoxegddw 
éyiatata, Niketas Chon., p. 231. 

Ducange has correctly described the meaning of the term Khoma 
in writers of this late period,’ though he has erred in supposing that 
Lykia was part of the Theme and that the Lykian Khoma was the 
central city in it. None of the later writers have taken any notice 
of the Theme Khoma. 

The passages just quoted show that the Theme of Khoma lay east 
of Laodikeia, and that the road to Polybotos? passed through it. 
They also prove that the Theme existed when Alexios Komnenos 
ascended the throne A. Dp. 1081, but no older evidence exists to show 
at what time this new Theme was constituted. It is obviously a part 
of the older Anatolic Theme, as described by Constantine in the tenth 
century. Between the time of Constantine and that of Alexios 
Komnenos a vast change had come over the Anatolic Theme: great 
part of it, including the eastern and southern and much of the central 
regions, had been occupied by the Seljuk Turks and formed into a 
hostile monarchy. The Seljuk sovereigns had formed alliances with 
more than one of the Byzantine emperors or pretenders, and a condi- 
tion of any such alliance necessarily was the recognition of the Seljuk 
suzerainty over that part of the Anatolic Theme which they claimed.* 
Moreover, a remarkable change is observable in the road-system of 
this district, when the wars of Alexios and Manuel make it possible, 


after many centuries of obscurity, to look again into the means of 


communication, The great highway, the path indicated by nature, 


'See his note on Anna Komn. 11. p. 486, where he corrects the old false interpre- 
tation of the worl. 

* Polybotos or Polyboton is the modern Bolwadun. 

3 Finlay has correctly described the character and conditions of these alliances 
between the weakest Byzantine Emperors and the warlike Seljuks. The cession of 
territory is disguised or omitted by the Byzantine historians. It can be proved that 
Apameia-Kelainai and the country between it and Laodikeia ad Lycum was ceded in 


this way to the Seljuks. 
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from Laodikeia to the east, has often been described,‘ but in these 
late wars it is not employed. In 1092 Dukas marched from Phila- 


delpheia in pursuit of the retreating Turks by way of Laodikeia and 


thence through the district Khoma by Lampe® to Polybotos. All 
the operations of Manuel in his fruitless attempt to drive back the 
tide of Turkish expansion in the years 1176-8 were directed on 
Siblia (Homa), and on points between Laodikeia and Siblia. The 
reason why this line of communication became so important about 
1100 to 1200 A. D. is that the line of the old and natural highway 
lay in Turkish territory. Laodikeia, Apameia, and the line of 
country between them were Turkish, and the plain of Siblia was an 
outpost of the Byzantine power, bordered on the south and the east 
by Seljuk territory. Close to Siblia a pass, called now Duz Bel, 
crosses the mountains which at that time divided the Byzantine from 
the Seljuk dominion. The pass over the Duz Bel then became an 
important ‘/eisoura between Turkish and Byzantine territory, the 
fortress commanding it on the Byzantine side became a central point 
q in the defence of the frontier, the routes leading to it became import- 
ant military roads, the policy of the emperors who defended the 
frontier was concentrated on the maintenance of this border fortress, 
) and the organization of the whole district was conducted with a view 
to this end. Such was the origin of the new Theme of Khoma. 
The origin of the name Khoma as applied to this Theme is a point 
on which I can throw no light. ‘The explanation advanced by 
Ducange (/. ¢.), that it is derived from the Lykian city Khoma, is 
inadmissible. It is hardly possible that the Theme Khoma can have 
included any part of Lykia. The passage quoted from Anna Kom- 
nena (I. 171) shows that the Theme of Khoma was conterminous 
with the Theme which in the twelfth century was dignified with the 
name of Kappadokia, and that the two Themes were under one gen- 
eral, Burtzes. Other passages (Anna 1. 325 and 327) prove that 
Kappadokia at that period meant the plains north and north-east of 
Amorion: hence it is clear that the two Themes embraced the whole 
frontier-defence against the Seljuk kingdom of [konion. 


*E. g., Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1882, p. 345. It goes by Apameia. 

5 Anna Ir. 96, quoted above. 

*I must assume the results of my study of the local history of southern Phrygia, 
' which is already in MS. ready for print. 
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Anna Komnena and Niketas, the only two writers who use the 
term Khoma, denote by it the district which I have described. The 
term, by an easy transition, was applied to the central fortress on 
which the defence of the whole district mainly depended, and in this 
sense the name has lasted till the present day. The village on the 
site of Siblia is called by the Turks Homa. The term Thema in 
Byzantine writers means (1) the troops who guarded a province, (2) 
the country or province which they guarded, (3) the main fortress 
where they were stationed. The zxdatpov Naparavoy, the central fort- 
ress of the Thema Kharsianon, had in all probability a distinct older 
name.’ 

When Manuel resolved to make one great effort to break the 
Turkish power, he began by refortifying a point on each of two 
great roads between Ikonion and the Byzantine territory. One point 
was Dorylaion, formerly an important military station, a @éya and 
an dzdyxrov, on the direct road from Constantinople to Ikonion: the 
other was Soublaion or Siblia, the central fortress for the defence 
of the Theme of Khoma. He chose the latter route for delivering 
his great blow, wintered at Khonai (now called Honas), and in the 
following spring (A. D. 1176) marched directly against Ikonion. 

In describing the subsequent operations, Niketas, our sole authority, 
uses two names, which are known only from this passage: MY RIO- 
KEPHALON and the TCHYVRIJI KLEISOURA. Close to 
Homa or Siblia, an important pass crosses the neck connecting the 
Ak Dagh with the Djebel Sultan Dagh: this pass is now called 
the Duz Bel, “ Level Neck.’’® 

Leaving the plain of Siblia, the road climbs the grassy hillside by 
an almost perpendicular ascent of 1500 feet or more. After this first 
steep climb, the pass lies before us straight and open, whence the 
name, “ Level Neck.” About two miles further east the road forks, 
one branch leading to the Tchul Ovasi (Metropolitanus Campus) 


7It is probably the almost impregnable rock of Mushalem Kale. 

®The pass is not marked in any map, and seems not to have been traversed by 
any modern traveller till we crossed it in 1883. At the present time a traveller 
from Ala Sheher (Philadelpheia) to Konia would probably, and a traveller from 
any part of the higher Maeander valley would certainly, be recommended by the 
muleteers to cross the Duz Bel. By a fortunate accident I was led to choose this 
route, otherwise Manuel’s campaign against the Turks would still be unintelligible 


to me, 
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goes to the right down a long narrow defile called Turrije Boghaz ; 
the other turns to the left and descends another more open defile 
towards Sandykli.® 
i Such was the pass which the emperor Manuel crossed on his ill- 
fated expedition. He reached a ruined fort named Myriokephalon, 
and had then before him a long defile, the Tchyvriji Kleisoura, 
(ai tod Az xat “Pwpatoe 
peta zamévae dxapow, Niket. Chon. 231). 
Against the advice of his officers, he marched into this defile with 
his whole army in long scattered array, without any precaution ; and 
the Turks, who occupied the heights on each side, slaughtered the 
Byzantine troops without difficulty or danger. 

The description suits the Turrije Boghaz excellently, as far as I 
can judge from its appearance.” The very name may be the same 
which Niketas writes Tfvfp:c£7, obviously a Greek rendering of a 
Turkish name." Myriokephalon then was a fort on the Duz Bel: 
and we were informed at Homa that ruins existed on the Bel, though 
in our rapid march we did not observe them. It is probable that, 
when the Iconoclast Emperors organized the defence of the empire 
against the Arabs, they built the fortress of Myriokephalon, which 
t was a ruin in the twelfth century” This pass could have become 

an important one only during the long wars against the Arab 
marauders.” 

After Manuel’s army had been almost annihilated by the Turks, 
the Seljuk sultan, Kilij Arslan, offered him peace on condition of 
destroying Dorylaion and Soublaion; and he returned again, neces- 
sarily by the same road, to Khonai, dismantling the lately restored 
fortifications of Soublaion as he passed (7d 

zabucpst, Niket. Chon.). From this time onward, the valley 
of Siblia has been in Turkish hands, and the population has adopted 


the Mohammedan religion. 


*T have traversed only the second defile: the first is the main road to the East. 
f ”T looked down the pass from the Duz Bel, and also looked up the pass from its 
other end south of Kizil Euren. 
1! r¢y is the Greek rendering of the common Turkish ending ji. 
12 It is important only in defence against an enemy from the East. 
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x.—F ines SAGALASSENSIUM. 


In June, 1884, I found the following inscription in the cemetery 
of Deuer, a village at the south end of the lake of Buldur. It is 
engraved very roughly and carelessly on a large block of unsmoothed 
limestone. The surface of the stone is exceedingly uneven, and the 
letters are very faint. Seeing its importance, I spent the great part 
of two days working at it, but the reading of 1. 16 is still uncertain. 


I am indebted to a most ingenious restoration by Prof. Mommsen of 


lines 13 to 15, the interpretation of which baffled me while I was 
studying the stone. While working at this inscription, I was just 
recovering from a sharp attack of fever, and on the first day was 
hardly able to stand upright: and, as the stone was buried in the 
ground upside down, I suffered much from the great heat and the 
constrained position which I was obliged to occupy : an examination 


under more favorable conditions may yet give the reading of 1. 16. 


« ~ETTICTOAII 6E 
OY CEBAC OY 
FEPMANI ICAPOC 
KOINTOCTTETP@NI 
5 OCOYMB. TITPECBEYTHC 
KAIANTICTPATHI OCNEP@® 
OCKAAYAIOY KAICAPOC 
CE BACTOYF EPMANIKOY 
AQ OCTIOYTTIOCTTPAI 
10 CH TPOTTOCN  @NOC 
KAA AIC OCCE 
OYTE MANIKOY® 
POOCTHC \NTAME 
AE IAEIN/ AACCE@N 
15 TAAEENA TE PAK 
/\O T YMBPIANACC 
KAAY AICA 
EPM 


Throughout this inscription there is hardly a single letter which is 
clear and certain: it was deciphered, symbol by symbol, with hesi- 
tation and laborious comparison. Hence, in the difficult line 16 there 
is no letter except N of which I am positively certain, and the hori- 
zontal stroke of the T is very much extended on the right, though I 
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could see no trace to warrant the reading TT. In line 2 the word @e00 
is engraved over the erased name of Nero. In 1. 5 the impossible 
reading BOB appeared, after frequent examination, to be on the stone. 

Hezpovos xat dvecatpatyyos Népoly log Kiav- 
ve éxt|zpor0g N[éo]wvo¢g joc joo 
[ele wpobétyaay ta ev] del ac Saya 

“Tn accordance with a rescript of the Emperor Nero [the name 
Nero has been erased, and the word God substituted] Germanicus 
Caesar, Quintus Petronius Umber, lieutenant with power of practor 
of the Emperor Nero Claudius Caesar Germanicus, and Lucius Pupius 
Praesens, procurator of the Emperor Nero Claudius Caesar German- 
icus, fixed the boundary, that what lies on the right should belong to 
the Sagalassians, and what lies on the left should belong to the.... 
[estate] of the Emperor Nero Claudius Caesar Germanicus.” 

In the village of Deuer I found another inscription, which is a com- 
panion to the preceding. It is engraved on a block of limestone which 
has been hollowed out to form a large mortar. Only a few letters 
remain at the ends of the lines, along the edge of the stone on the right. 


/ 10 

OC 
C 

KAI Cc 
5 NOC 
POC BAC 15 EPK 
OY | KAI OC 
CTTPAI \OYE 
PW AAAC 


In line 13 the second C is probably part of O or @, and in line 18 
the A is very doubtful. The first ten lines of this inscription were 
identical with eleven of the preceding: the rest probably contained 
a similar formula in reverse order. The word [ay |asao[céwv] 
seems to be the end of the whole. 

A third inscription was discovered in the same village by Mr. A. 
H. Smith, who visited Deuer on the day before I passed through it. 


{ 
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I also copied it. It shows that in the reign of Diocletian this district 
was still part of the territory of Sagalassos. 

These inscriptions prove with definite certainty that, throughout 
the Roman period, the whole valley along the east and south of the 
lake of Buldur belonged to Sagalassos. It is, of course, obvious 
that this state of affairs existed before the Roman supremacy began, 
and was permitted to continue under their government. Therefore 
we may consider it certain that, in the second and third centuries 
before Christ, the country lying along the east and south of the lake 
was included in “ fines Sagalassensium.” 

This discovery throws a new and utterly unexpected light on the 
passage of Livy which describes the route of the consul Manlius in 
his expedition against Galatia. Hitherto, it has been exceedingly 
difficult to see how Manlius passed through the territory of the 
Sagalassians. The furthest point to the south-east which Livy men- 
tions is ‘Termessos: a glance at the map shows how tar Sagalassos 
lies out of the natural route from Termessos to Galatia. An acquaint- 
ance with the natural features of the country makes it still more 
difficult to understand how Manlius could have gone through Saga- 
lassos. The mountain barrier north of that city would force him, as 
it had before forced Alexander, to turn westward and march along 
the north-eastern end of lake Askania (lake of Buldur). 

Professor G. Hirschfeld saw clearly the apparently insuperable 
difficulties which are occasioned by the supposition that Manlius 
marched from Termessos by Sagalassos. He recognized, what is in- 
dubitable to one who knows the country, that, if Manlius passed 
through the valley of Sagalassos, he must have been marching not 
from Termessos, but from Pamphylia proper, the country adjoining 
Perga, Attaleia, and Aspendos. On the other hand, Livy never 
mentions the advance of Manlius beyond Termessos ; and the words 
of Polybios™ are opposed to such a supposition. But we now see 
that there is no necessity to suppose that Manlius ever went into the 
valley of Sagalassos ; and, if we read Livy without that prejudice in 
mind, his account is clear, simple and accurate. 

Manlius returned from the neighborhood of Termessos, crossed 
the river Istanoz (Tauros), passed by Alifachreddin Keui (Xyline 


13 Reisebericht, published in Bertin. MONATSBER., 1879; also Gratulationschrift der 
K bniqsberq. Univers. fiir d. archaeol, Institut in Rom, 1879. 


44 Polyb. xxul, 18, 6 dé Tvaioc ovveyyicac Tepunoce, 


’ 
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Kome), marched past Andeda and Pogla through the pass leading to 
the Gebren valley in several days (continentibus itineribus), sacked 
Kormasa in the Gebren valley, and then proceeded along the south- 
ern and eastern side of the Buldur lake (Askania, zapd zy» Aynyqy), 
through the territory of the Sagalassians. At the north-eastern end 
of the lake the road which he took joins the road from Sagalassos, by 
which, according to Prof. Hirschfeld’s supposition, he would have 
travelled. Thus, we see that Manlius, after his interference in Pam- 
phylian affairs, marched towards Galatia by the easiest and straightest 
way, Which is marked out by nature as the proper road for a traveller. 
From the N. E. end of the lake Askania to the Campus Metropoli- 
tanus, I have, in a former paper,” traced the route of the Roman 
army. I have only one addition to make to the reasoning in that 
paper. In it I proved that the Rhotrini fontes, mentioned by Livy, 
are the beautiful springs, called Bash Bunar, in the valley behind 
Apameia, and that the violent alteration of the text into Obrimae 
fontes could not be accepted. I did not observe that the true reading 
must be [?hocrinos fontes. The Greek name of the fountains is, as I 
then proved, 777% or Advoxdyvy or and the last 
form, with omission of the initial vowel-sound, gives the Latin form, 

I may make one more slight alteration in the text of Livy.—From 
Kormasa, Manlius advanced to Darsa. On the route just described, 
Buldur would be the next town after Kormasa. Now Buldur is, as 
I shall hereafter try to prove, the ancient Durzela, Zarzila, or Zor- 
zila. The change from Darsam to Dersilam is not great. 

I have mentioned that the lake along which Manlius marched 
must be the Buldur Gél. Leake stands almost alone among modern 
geographers in holding this opinion: it is always pleasant to find 
new proofs of his marvellous sagacity in divining what has required 
many years to prove. 

The inscriptions published above show that, during the first century 
after Christ, the district was included in the Roman province of Galatia. 
It was afterwards, when the province Lycia-Pamphylia was consti- 


tuted, transferred to the latter, and it appears so in Ptolemy. 


W. M. Ramsay. 


8 Metropolitanus Campus, in the JoURNAL OF HELLENIC Stupies, 1883. 
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A HITTITE CYLINDER IN THE MUSEE FOL 
AT GENEVA. 


The Musée Fol at Geneva possesses a certain number of Assyro- 
Babylonian intaglios, and amongst others a cylinder in lapis-lazuli 
(48 by 15 em.), which is of the deepest interest for Orientalists. F. 
Lenormant attempted an interpretation, which was printed in the 
Catalogue published in 1875." He hinted at a royal cylinder, which 
of course would have added greatly to its value; but, according to 
him, the characters were so faint, so indistinct, that he did not ven- 
ture to propose an identification where fancy would have held a larger 
place than reality. He thought, nevertheless, that the god Nergal 
himself could be recognized in the winged figure. 

M. Ménant, who by his remarkable works stands in the front 
rank of Assyriologists, during his visit to Geneva in 1882 tried, but 
vainly, to find the royal sign. Since then, by taking many impres- 
sions of the same character and by the most careful attention, he 
succeeded in reconstituting the whole, except a few of the most 
indistinet signs. He thus became certain, that it was an Assyrian 
text containing an invocation to the god Marduk; but it was evident 
that it contained no royal sign. ‘This fact is far from diminishing 


its value: our cylinder is one of the finest specimens of a series of 


intaglios still but little known and attributed to the Hittites. We 
give the subject twice (fig. 13) so as to show the inscription : it repre- 
sents a figure whose head-dress is a sort of pointed tiara; he is clad 
in a short tunic fastened around the waist by a girdle; in each hand 
he holds a small animal, head downwards; his feet rest on winged 
chimeras which bend under the weight of his body. Behind him is 
a tree with three branches coming out of a sort of basket, and above, 
in the interval, is an inscription of four unequal lines in cuneiform 


characters. 


1 Musée Fol. Etudes d Art et d Archéologie, Vol. 11, p. 79, pl. 1, fig. 4 (No. 1386). 
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Though the characters, as just remarked, do not yield a good im- 
pression, M. Ménant considers as accurate the transcription which he | 
gives.” We have here an Assyrian text which contains an invoca- 
tion to the god Marduk, beginning thus: “ In presence of the god 
Marduk, the lord, my master.” 
Lenormant has given the transcription and its explanation, as 
follows: (1) Ina arduti Nergal ... kunuk—(2) Zbni. . 
(3) abal Na... .—(4) (signs of titles of functions) sar (here a 
name of country impossible to read). He translated it thus: Jn the 


service of Nergal (the Babylonian Masongro) seal of Zbni . . . son of 
Na... (here a title of some unknown function of the king) .. ., 
(then the name of a country which cannot be read). Lenormant also 


Fig. 13. 


hinted that the winged god, subduer of monsters, represented on the 
cylinder might very well be Nergal himself. But, according to M. 
Ménant, the word arduti is not to be found, nor is the ideogram of 
Nergal, or kunuk (fig. 14). He says, “The first line, such as we have 
reconstructed it, may be considered as correct ; as to the third, Lenor- 
mant mistook the sign i for that of ‘filiation.’ Finally, the signs of 
our fourth line are right; the translation is very difficult on account of 
the last group, the form of which is not doubtful, but its signification 


is still unknown; and, as concerns the word sar, king, it is most 


decidedly not there, nor is the word mat, country.” 
| The figure engraved on the cylinder is then undoubtedly that of 


* Cf. Glyptique Orientale, Vol. 11, p. 116. 
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the god Marduk, the Merodach of the Bible, and not Nergal. We 
agree with M. Ménant in attributing the style of the subject to the 
art of the Hittites: the position, the dréss of the figures, the animals 
which support it, everything shows the influence of this people, 
traces of whom are to be seen at several points of Asia Minor, at 
Boghaz-Keui,? Eujuk, Karabel, Birejik, and Jerablus, from Carche- 
mish to the shores of the Aegean sea. 

The cylinder ef the Musée Fol takes its place by the side of the 
intaglios of Asia Minor. These intaglios are very numerous, and 
the work of M. Sorlin d’Origny on the specimens of his collection, 
which we hope soon to see published, allows us to look for many a 


point of comparison, Lenormant enumerated among the plates of 


Lajard’s Culte de Mithra seventeen cylinders which he attributed 
to the Hittites, and M. Ménant accepts this attribution for the 
greater part of them. Those which the French savant assimilates to 


Fig. 14. 


that of the Musée Fol, most of which are still inedited, seem to be 
of real interest from the point of view of epigraphy. The presence 
of Assyrian and Hittite wedges opens a wide field of investigation, 
as on one of them‘ are to be found, in cuneiform characters, names 
which have no Shemitic form, while the Hittite writing, isolated, 
and looking almost like an ornament added to the design, sufficiently 
indicates the origin of the intaglios, even if this were not proved by 
the workmanship itself. We need not wonder at the widely-spread 
use of the cylinder among the Hittites. That mercantile nation, in 


?The ancient Pteria—There is no need to mention here all the works written 
on this subject; it is enough, we believe, to cite the names of William Hayes Ward, 
Wright, Sayce, who first took up those ungrateful researches of such vivid interest 
for Oriental science. 


*J.Menant. Glyptique Orientale, Vol. 1, p. 117. No. 110. 
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constant intercourse with its neighbors, had felt the Assyro-Babylo- 
nian influence, and accepted this method of signature, imposed by 
the mighty civilization which ruled the Eastern world. The Hittite 
terracotta seals belonging to M. G. Schlumberger denote the use of 
clay to seal or label commercial transactions.° 

To return to our cylinder, as we have stated in the beginning, it 
belongs to the style of the finest Hittite monuments, and shows the 
same distinctive marks that are to be seen on them. The figure sup- 
ported by chimeras reminds us of the divinities at Boghaz-Keui, 
the pointed head-dress is also similar to their high tiaras. 


Emite DvuvaAL. 


SRytanps. Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Feb, 1884; and 
Transactions of the Society of Bibl. Arch., Vol. vit, part 3, p. 422. 
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A PROTO-IONIC CAPITAL FROM THE SITE OF 
NEANDREIA.* 


II. 


Reference has already been made to the fact, that the monuments 
of the earliest period of architectural development among the Greeks 
were, with but few exceptions, lost to science through having been 
replaced by buildings of the more advanced styles. ‘The preservation 
of so primitive a memorial as this capital is to be accounted for by 
the position of Mount Chigri, and, especially, by the history of the 
ancient city which occupied its summit. The identification of the 
ruins is of direct value in connection with the archeological con- 
sideration, as it supplies a terminus ante quem for all discoveries made 
upon the site thus fortunately spared. 

Chigri-Dagh is formed by cliffs of granite, rising steeply to a 
height determined by the surveyors of the English admiralty” as 
1648 ft., and by Virchow® as 499.9 met. The barometrical readings 
of the Assos expedition served only to verify these estimates, the 
difference between which is but about three metres. Chigri is thus 
the most prominent landmark of the Troad, north of Saqa-Kioh 
and west of the Skamandros. 

The view from the summit is magnificent. Upon the north is the 
plain of Ilion, divided by the silver line of the Skamandros ; beyond 
are the Hellespont and the Thrakian Chersonesos. Every curve of 
the western coast of the Troad can be traced. The imposing ruins of 
Alexandreia Troas, to which town the primitive inhabitants of Chigri 
were removed by Antigonos, are easily discerned, and opposite to the 
half-submerged mole of this once populous metropolis, lies Tenedos, 


* Continued from vol. 1. p. 20, of the JouRNAL. 
37 Admiralty map No. 1608. Entrance to the Dardanelles, surveyed by Spratt, 1840. 
3° R. Virchow, Beitraege zur Landeskunde der Troas. Aus den Abhandl. d. Kgl. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 1879. Berlin, 1879. 
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which, in still more ancient times, had been colonized by Tennes, son 
of the king of Kolonai and Neandreia (Chigri),—thereby receiving 
the name by which it is known even to-day. North of Imbros, 
Samothrake, the mighty seat of Poseidon, rises precipitously from 
the blue waters of the Aegean, and far beyond the low and hazy 
hills of Lemnos, the setting sun outlines with wonderful distinct- 
ness the conical peak of Athos,*“ more than one hundred and seventy- 
five kilometres distant: thus, the horizon is bordered by the sacred 
sites of the Kabeirian mysteries and the holy mountain of Eastern 
Christianity ; while prominent in the foreground is the domed mosque 
of Kemaly. To the east stretch the fertile plains of the Samonion, 
once a territory of Chigri; beyond are the majestic heights of Ida. 
On the south, the violet crest of Mount Lepethymnos, in Lesbos, 
rises above the voleanic ridge which borders the Adramyttian gulf. 
The scene of the Iliad is spread out before the beholder like a map. 

The uneven summit of Chigri is fortified by extensive walls, of an 
irregular rhomboidal plan. The greatest length of the enclosure, 
from east to west, may roughly be estimated as one kilometre, while 
its greatest width is less than one third as much.” The ramparts are 
of hewn stones, polygonal and square, dating to various periods 
anterior to the fourth century B.c. They are skilfully planned to 
profit by the natural advantages for defence of this rocky height, and, 
being in an exceptionally good state of preservation throughout their 
entire length, they are among the finest monuments of Greek military 
engineering in Asia Minor, The city is approached from the north- 


38* This spectacle, little less than marvellous in view of the great distance from 
shore to shore, has been observed by the writer on many occasions: from Chigri, 
from the coast between Alexandreia Troas and Lekton, and even from the much 
more remote summit of Mount Ida. It has been referred to by several authorities. 
Clare conspicitur Athos cum coelum est serenum, ex Hellesponto et Asiatico litore, multo 
autem clarius ex Ida Monte, says V ossius in the observations (ad lib. ii. cap. 2) attached 
to his edition of Mela, Hagae Comitis, 1658. 

We are reminded of the saying of the ancients, repeated by many writers, that 
the shadow of Athos was cast upon the market-place of Lemnos at noon, or (and this 
was undoubtedly the original meaning of the fable) by the setting sun at the time of 
the summer solstice. 

39 Newton, whose work will be cited below, judges the summit to be “ more 
than a mile long,” from the fact that it took him twenty minutes to walk the dis- 
tance; but it is evident that this estimate is too great. Culvert’s measurement, 
published by Pullan and repeated, without acknowledgment, by Schliemann, gives 
1900 paces as the length, and 520 paces as the breadth of the enclosure. 
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east by a grand causeway, paved with slabs of stone, and evidently 
of great antiquity. The chief entrances to the enclosure are at the 
north-east and at the south, and are particularly important. They 
are flanked by square towers very similar to those of the main gate- 
way at Assos, their monolithic lintels and jambs showing traces of 
the bolts and battens. It is not the present purpose, however, to 
give any adequate account of these fortifications, or of the ruins of 
the city itself; though it may be remarked that the capital which is 
the subject of this paper and the fragments of the painted terracottas 
which undoubtedly belonged to the same building, were found in the 
north-west corner of the enclosure. 

The first explorer who is known to have visited the ruins of 
Mount Chigri is Pococke,—the earlier travellers in the Troad who 
penetrated beyond the port of Alexandreia Troas, such as Belon 
(1554) and Du Loir (1654), not having gone farther inland than the 
hot springs of Lidja. Pococke® calls the site Chigur, and identifies 
it with Skepsis, from the similarity of the name of that ancient town 
to that of the neighboring village of Eskiupjee (Eski Skupchu). De 
Vaugondy’s ancient map of Asia Minor,” published fifteen years 
after Pococke’s last volume, gives Cocyllum (Kokylion) in the posi- 
tion of Chigri. Kokylion is one of the towns of the Troad mentioned 
by Pliny ® as deserted in his time, and its identification with Chigri 
rests solely upon the similarity of the names. Whether this was 
due to the map-maker alone, or to some traveller previous to 1760, 
other than Pococke, it is not possible to say. Lechevalier® subse- 
quently adopted the name Kokylion from the village of Qocholo- 
bassy, to the north of Chigri, which mountain he calls Kiril-Dagh. 
This misleading method of identification was also practised by 
Choiseul,* whose assumption that Chigri was the site of Kenchreai 
is still the most generally accepted. Choiseul’s authority was in this 
respect greatly strengthened by the endorsement of Leake® and 


“R. Pococke, A description of the East and some other countries. London, 1743-45. 
Part two. 

“! Asia Minor. Auctore R. de Vaugondy. Paris? 1760? 

* Pliny, v. 32. Compare also Xenophon, Fell. 11. 1. 16. 

J. B. Lechevalier, Voyage de la Troade, fait dans les années 1785 et 1786, (Third 
edition) Paris, 1802. 

“M. G. A. F. de Choiseul-Gouffier, Voyage pittoresque de la Grece. Paris, 1782- 
1809, Vol. . 


“ W. M. Leake, Journal of a Tour.in Asia Minor. London, 1824. 
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Webb.” Some account of the interesting geological aspects of Chigri 
is given by Tchihatcheff ;“ he makes, however, the error of speaking 
of the formation as a trachyte. The more modern travellers who have 
visited the ruins are Newton,® whose excellent description has been 
and, within 
Diller, the 


referred to; Pullan,® who published Calvert’s notes ; 


l 52 


the last few years, Meyer,” Schliemann,” Virchow, 
geologist of the Assos expedition,® and Jebb.™ 

Compared with the many visitors to the neighboring towns, this is 
but a short list. Perhaps the neglect of Chigri may in some measure 
be attributed to the evil repute of this lonely mountain as the resort 
of brigands, Commander Spratt having had a narrow escape from 
one of these bands while visiting the site. Many travellers have 
passed directly by the foot of the hill on the road from Eziné to the 
ruins of Alexandreia Troas, without making the ascent. 

The identification of Chigri as Kenchreai, propesed by Choiseul 
and favored by Leake, Webb and Virchow, is, as before mentioned, 

46P. B. Webb, Osservazioni intorno allo stato antico e presente dell agro Trojano ; 
first published in Acerbi’s Biblioteca Italiana, Milano, 1821; written by the author 
for that journal and translated under his supervision. 

47P, Chikhachev, Asie Mineure, description physique, statistique et archéologique de 
cette contrée. Quatrieme partie. Paris, 1853-69. 

48C, T. Newton, Travels and discoveries in the Levant. London, 1865. 

RR. P. Pullan, in Murray’s Handbook for travellers in Turkey in Asia, (Fourth 
edition) London, 1878. 

50 E. Meyer, Geschichte von Troas. Leipzig, 1877. 

51H. Schliemann, Jlios: Stadt und Land der Trojaner. Leipzig, 1881. The slight 
notes given in the Reise in der Troas im Mai 1881 (Leipzig, i88i) are reprinted 
in Troja. London, 1884. Schliemann’s statement (J/ios p. 57), that there is no 
accumulation of débris on Mount Chigri, is misleading. The native rock does, indeed, 
crop out in many parts of the fortress, notably at the south-east and north-east cor- 
ners, where peaks of trachyte rise even above the fortification walls: yet, through- 
out the greater part of the enclosure, there is a soil of considerable depth, as is evi- 
dent from the fact that the summit of the mountain serves as the pasture for a great 
number of horses and cattle at a season when the lower plains have been parched by 
the summer sun. Schliemann’s further assertion, that ‘only here and there a late 
Roman potsherd and some fragments of bricks of a late date” were to be seen, is 
absolutely incorrect. Careful examinations of the site, on several occasions, failed 
to bring to light any remains more recent than of the fourth century B. c. 

5? Virchow’s barometrical measurement of the height, given in the Beitraege zur 
Landeskunde der Troas, quoted above, is printed also in Schliemann’s Ilios. 

53J.S. Diller, The geology of Assos, in Clarke’s Report on the investigations at Assos, 
1881. Boston, 1882. 

54 R. C. Jebb, A tour in the Troad: in the Fortnightly Review, No. cxcvy1. London, 
1883. 
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that generally accepted. This assumption can be definitely dis- 
proved. Kenchreai is of interest as one of the cities which claimed 
to have been the birthplace of Homer (Souidas, Ss. V. “Opn pos), and 


as the place where the great poet dwelt while familiarizing himself 


with the scenes of the Trojan war (Steph. Byzant. s. v. Aeyypéae). 
But Kenchreai existed as a citadel at a date long after Chigri must 
have been deserted. Georgios Pachymeres (De Mich. Pal. vi. 24) 
informs us that the emperor Michael Palaeologos confined the 
unfortunate Manuel in this fortress. The same writer (De Andron. 
Pal. y. 27) describes in detail the taking of Kenchreai by the Turks, 
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Fig. 15.—Sketch-map of the ancient Troad. 


soon after the beginning of the fourteenth century: he relates that, 
after having held out for some time, it was compelled to surrender 
from lack of water, and was burned by the enemy. Nothing is 
more certain than that this citadel was not situated upon Mount 
Chigri, where no Byzantine remains whatever are to be met with. 
The writers who have advocated the identity of Kenchreai and 


55 Compare: J. A. Cramer, A geographical and historical description of Asia Minor. 
Oxford, 1832; and C. Texier, Asie Mineure, description géographique, historique, et 


archéologique des provinces et des villes de la Chersonnése d’ Asie. Paris, 1862. One of 


the volumes of L’ Univers. 
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Chigri must either have been ignorant of the reference made to that 
ancient town by Pachymeres, or not well acquainted with the char- 
acter of the remains upon the site. Kenchreai is undoubtedly to be 
identified with Kiz-Kalessi,—a citadel upon the north of Chigri, and 
one of the few sites of the Troad which were fortified in Byzantine 
times. Not having been occupied by the Turkish conquerors, it 
still shows traces of the fire by which it was destroyed. 

The ancient atlas of Smith, and that of Kiepert, as well as the 
map in Mueller and Duebner’s edition of Strabo, place Kolonai upon 
the site of Chigri. In like manner Eduard Meyer, one of the best 
informed of all the travellers in the Troad, speaks of the remains as 
those of Kolonai. It is not strange that this commanding height 
should have been identified with the stronghold chosen as a retreat 
by the Spartan Pausanias while carrying on his treacherous negotia- 
tions with the Persians.“ Nevertheless it is certain that Kolonai 
was situated much nearer to the sea than Mount Chigri. Xeno- 
phon (Hell. 111. 1, 13 and 16) twice mentions it as a maritime town, 
‘ and the testimony of Strabo is even more explicit, for he describes it 

as lying on the sea (589), and on the coast opposite Tenedos (604). 
The latter assertion is made also by Diodoros (vy. 83. 1) and by Pau- 
d sanias (x. 14. 2). As will be explained below, the passage of Sky- 
lax in which Kolonai is mentioned must be taken in the same sense, 
Among those ancient writers whose mention conveys any indication 
of the situation of the town, there remains only Pliny (v. 32), who 
says distinctly enough intus Colone intercidit, but whose testimony 
concerning the Troad is of but little value, especially in the case of 
those cities which, like Kolonai, were deserted more than three centu- 
ries before his time. Even the name Ao/j@va is characteristic of 
such mounds as those of the tertiary formation found on this coast 
of the Troad, and would be entirely inexplicable in connection with 


the granite mountain of Chigri.” 


8 Thouk. 1. 131; Diod. xrv. 383; Corn. Nep., Paus. 3. 
87 F, Calvert,—On the site and remains of Colonae, in the Archeological Journal, 
vol. xvu. London, 1860,—believes the narrow summit of Beshik-Tepeh, three 
miles north of Eski-Stambol (Alexandreia), to be the true site of Kolonai. But the 
: distance of this place from Strabo’s Ilion is less than the one hundred and forty 


stadia designated by the geographer. It appears, moreover, from another passage 
f (Strabo, 604) that Alexandreia was founded between the tract known as the Achaiion 
and Kolonai, and that we must consequently look for the latter town south of the 
great metropolis of the Diadochi. 
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All indications favor the identification of Mount Chigri with the 
ancient Neandreia. This view, first suggested by Calvert,® is based 
upon the description given by Strabo. Strabo states that the Nean- 
dreians were situated above Hamaxitos,—the position of which town 
is determined, by the notices of it in other passages, as close to Lek- 
ton (604), near Larissa (440) and the Sminthion (605),—on this 
side (i. e. to the north) of Lekton, but further inland and nearer 
Ilion, from which they were distant one hundred and thirty stadia.” 
Strabo states, also, that the territory of Assos and its colony Gar- 
gara was bounded by the tracts belonging to Antandros, Kebrene, 
Neandreia and Hamaxitos (606), towns which are thus seen to lie 
almost in a semi-circle around the region in question ; and further, 
that the plain of Samonion (now known as that of Bairamitch) 
belonged to Neandreia (472),—a district that would naturally be under 
the domination of the stronghold of Mount Chigri. Strabo more- 
over tells us that the inhabitants of Neandreia, together with those 
of many other cities of this region, were removed by Antigonos to 
the newly established town of Alexandreia Troas. Pliny, a little 
later, speaks of the site as deserted (v. 32). 

A similar conclusion is to be derived from a mention of Neandreia 
by Xenophon (//e/l. 11. 1, 13-16). Mania, the satrapess of the 
province, whose chief seat was in the interior of _Kebrene and Skep- 
sis, possessed Neandreia, and extended her dominion by reducing the 
maritime towns of the south-western Troad, Larissa, Hamaxitos and 
Kolonai, which had remained in the possession of the sea-faring 
Greeks. On the arrival of the Spartan Derkyllidas, these three 
towns surrendered at once, as did, within one or two days, Nean- 
dreia, Ilion, and Kokylion, after the fall of which places Kebrene 
was besieged. Xenophon’s enumeration of the towns can leave no 
doubt as to the route followed by Derkyllidas. The Spartan gen- 
eral must have landed at the ancient port of Lekton, and have 
moved into the valley of the Skamandros by the natural pass upon 
the north of Mount Chigri, taking the town of Neandreia upon 
its summit, which, it is to be observed, is the first named after leav- 
ing the sea at Kolonai. At the present day, the main road of the 

58 F. Calvert, On the site and remains of Cebrene, in the Archeological Journal, vol. 


xx. London, 1865. 
Strabo, 606. Korai’s emendation, uecoyesdrepor dé for uecoyecérepi te, is self-evi- 


dent. 
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country, by which the wine of Tenedos is carried to Eziné and Bai- 

ramitch on the Menderé, follows the same route. 
Opposed to this weight of evidence, we have the statement of 
Ls Skylax (p. 36) that Neandreia was situated on the sea. As at least 
those portions of Skylax relating to the coasts of Asia Minor are to 
be referred to a date anterior to that of the foundation of Alexandre‘a 
s Troas and the depopulation of Neandreia, it would be natural to give 
entire credence to this earlier authority, and to assume that Strabo, 
although evidently quoting from Demetrios of Skepsis, was mistaken 
in his identification,—were it not that it is plain, from internal 
evidence, that the passage in question is, as it stands, a misstatement 
throughout. Skylax, whose Periplous was characterized even by 
Bentley as “one of the most corrupt books in the world,” gives in 
his description of the Troad two lists, the one of inland towns: 
Sigeion, Achilleion, Achaiion, Kolonai, Larissa, Hamaxitos and 
Chrysa,—the other of towns on the sea: Kebrene, Skepsis, Nean- 
dreia and Pityeia. Now all those of the first list are well known to 
be situated upon the coast, while, of the latter list, both Kebrene 
and Skepsis were far inland, Pityeia does not belong to the Troad 
at all. It is thus plain that the classifications of the towns have 
é been interchanged: that those of the first list were originally 


described as situated on the sea, those of the latter as in the interior.™ 


words of Skylax are: Kai év jreipw Liyn wai "AyiAAewv Kai Kparijpe 
"Ayaar, KoAdvat, Adpicoa, ‘Auagiric Kai iva Xpione iepato, 'Evreibev 
dé Aiodic yOpa kazeita, Aivsides dé Ev avTH Eri OadatTy aide yuc, 
Neadvdpera, 

The difficulty presented by this passage was evident to Mueller, and in a note to 
his edition of Skylax (Geographi Graeci minores, Parisiis, 1855, vol. 1.), he inserts 
between aide and the words: “Accoc, Tapyapa, "Avravépog* év dé pecoyeia aide, 
This empiric change of the sense is actually adopted in the text of the last critical 
edition of Sky lax, Anonymi vulgo Ne z lacis Caryande nsis pe riplum maris inlerni recensuit 
B. Fabricius (H. T. Dietrich) Lipsiae, 1878. It by no means meets the difficulties 
of the case, the maritime towns still being described as inland. Were it desirable 
to restore the text, it would be more reasonable to simply interchange the lists, and 
not attempt to bring in the names of Assos, Gargara and Antandros. The towns on 
the Gulf of Adramyttion would not have been named before Kebrene and Neandreia. 

It is surprising that so manifest a corruption should have misled writers upon 
ancient geography, otherwise most trustworthy. Thus, C. Mannert (Geographic der 
Griechen und Roemer aus thren Schriften dargestellt. Leipzig, Nuernberg, Landshut, 
} 1829-31. Third edition) and A. Forbiger (JZandbuch der alten Geographie. Leipzig, 

1842-44) refuse all credence to Strabo, on the strength of this passage of Skylax. 


The latter author, in his second volume, describes Neandreia as a maritime town, 
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Hence, the testimony of Skylax may even be claimed in support 
of that of Strabo. 

A passage of the greatest importance in reference to Neandreia, 
and one to which attention has not been called by any writer upon 
the geography of the Troad, is given in Dictys of Krete." From 
this we learn that the Greeks before [lion, being harassed by attacks 
of the inhabitants of the neighboring country, moved their forces 
against the towns situated nearest to Ilion, first invading the realm 
of King Kyknos, the chief place of which was Neandreia. The 
Greeks took this citadel, and were about to destroy it by fire, but 
were persuaded to spare it by the prayers and tears of the inhabitants, 
who tendered their submission to the invaders and gave up the two 
sons and the daughter of King Kyknos, he himself having been slain, 
some time before, by Achilleus. Advancing, thereafter, beyond 
Neandreia, the Greeks reduced Kylla, but left Kolonai unharmed, as 
that town belonged to the Neandreians and was protected by the 
alliance which had been concluded with them. 

The manuscripts of Dictys, differing among themselves, show cor- 
ruptions of the names: Neandreia appearing as Meandria, Mentore 
or Metore, Kolonai as Corone. The first of these errors (J/eandri- 
“east of Gargara.” Compare his position in Pauly (Real-Encyclopedie der clas- 
sischen Alterthumswissenschajt, s. v. Neandria vol. v. Stuttgart, 1848), where he under- 
stands Skylax to place the town on the Hellespont. This is translated, with- 
out acknowledgment, in the notice on Neanéreia which, signed by Leonhard 
Schmitz, appears in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, London, 
1873.  Forbiger’s erroneous quotation of Skylax in support of the statement 
that Neandreia was on the Hellespont is thus perpetuated. It may be remarked 
that Smith not infrequently presents to his readers stolen and garbled versions of 
Pauly’s articles. 

6! Dictys Cretensis, 1. 12 and 13. The author twice refers to the realm of King 
Kyknos as adjoining Ilion. 

The interest of the passage in question is not restricted to the geographical indi- 
cations which it aflords; it also furnishes an argument in favor of the belief that, in 
this much discussed work, there have been preserved, together with later and spuri- 
ous material, some traditions of great age which are credible in the same sense as 
are those collected in the Homeric poems. Though the events recorded should be 
considered as romance rather than as history, the geography could not thus be 
invented, The author of the original work must have had an intimate acquaintance 
with the Troad, or at all events must have derived his information from sources of 
this character now lost to classical science. This may be well illustrated by a com- 
parison of the work of Dictys with that of Dares, whose vapid descriptions of the 


Homeric heroes contain no mention of geographical details, or do not di‘er in 


these particulars from the earlier writings from which the book was compiled. 


} 
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orum for Neandriorum, ete.) was pointed out nearly two centuries ago 

by the learned Perizonius.* He based his conviction solely upon 

the accounts of Kyknos given by Malala (p. 124, Oxford ed.) and 
f Kedrenos (p. 221), who, evidently deriving their information from 

Dictys, assert that King Kyknos lived in Neandreia, near Ilion. It 

is well known that these Byzantine writers frequently quote the ipsis- 
4 sima verba of the Greek Dictys. They were in possession of the 
original work, which has since disappeared, and their rendering of 
the geographical names is hence far more worthy of confidence than 
that of the copies of the Latin version of Dictys, now alone acces- 
sible to us. The conjecture of Perizonius thus admits of no doubt, 
and this correction is adopted in the latest critical texts. 

The emendation Colonen for Coronen, naturally following the 
Latin orthography of the name as given by Pliny (v. 32) was 
suggested by Fuchs.“ The three ancient writers who differ from 
Dictys, Malala, and Kedrenos in the name of the capital of Kyknos, 
namely Diodoros (vy. 83. 1), Strabo (589 and 604) and Pausanias 
(x. 14. 2), agree in speaking of Kolonai as his dwelling-place. It is 
surprising that, notwithstanding this weight of argument, the emen- 
dation has been refused by Dederich,* and is not even referred 
) to by Meister ;® their editions of Dictys, the most recent published, 

still read Corone, while no place of that name exists in the Troad. 

The testimony of the author of the Greek original must have been 
founded upon traditions, oral or written, which show an accu- 
rate acquaintance with the country around Ilion. Whether these 
legends do or do not recount the actual events of a predatory war- 
fare, carried on by the Achaians in the Troad, they must at least 
have been so framed as to appear credible to the Greeks inhabiting 
this remarkable country during the historic period. As it is now 
read, by the aid of the Byzantine plagiarists and in the light of a 
familiarity with the Trojan landscape, the passage describes occur- 
rences which would naturally have taken place in such a campaign. 


6? J. Perizonius, Dissertatio de historia belli Trojani, ete. (Leyden ?), (1701 ?). This 
essay was incorporated in the edition of Dictys published by L. Smids, Amsterdam, 
1702, and in others since then. 
i 63 J. A. Fuchs, De varietate fabularum Troiearum quaestiones. Coloniae ad Rhenum, 
1830. This excellent work is but very little known; the copy which has been on 
’ the shelves of the British Museum for half a century was found to be uncut. 
** Dictys Cretensis, Belli Trojani libri ser. Ed. A. Dederich, Bonnae, 1833. 
® Dictys Cretensis, Ephemeridos belli Troianit. Ed. ¥. Meister, Lipsiae, 1872. 
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According to the narrative of Dictys, the Greeks disembarked at the 
mouth of the Menderé, near the modern Koum Kaleh, and encamped 
in the plain. On their expedition against the country of King Kyknos 
they passed up the valley of the river, through the defile of Bali- 
Dagh, to the stronghold of Mount Chigri. After having come to 
terms with the inhabitants, the Greeks found but two courses open 
to them: to advance inland, across the plain of Bairamitch, or to 
turn to the south-east, towards the coast. By a further inroad they 
would have incurred the danger of being cut off by the enemy. 
Undoubtedly influenced by this consideration, the Greeks chose the 
latter alternative, reaching the sea south of Eski Stambol. 

It is thus plain, that the legends of the Trojan cycle relating to 
King Kyknos originally designated both Kolonai and Neandreia as 
towns of his kingdom; the former as a seaport, the latter as a 
mountain fastness. All the episodes in the life of the hero relate to 
the sea, and it is probable that his residence was Kolonai, as the 


more trustworthy authorities assure us. The opposite island of 


Tenedos was colonized and named after Tennes, a son of Kyknos,' 
and the most prominent part taken by the king in the Trojan war 
was an attempt to prevent the Greeks from landing.” The citadel 
of Neandreia, on the other hand, must have been a stronghold and 
retreat ; this is sufficiently indicated by the tradition given by Dictys 
(11. 13), that it was the abode (nutrix) of the children of the king. 
The legend which asserts Kyknos to have been the son of Poseidon 
and Skamandrodike® must doubtless be taken as significant of the 
sea and the river which formed the boundaries of his realm. 

It is worthy of note, in this connection, that both Xenophon (Ji ll. 
111. 1. 16) and Strabo (472 and 606) speak of the Neandreians as a 


people; the latter, as has been seen, describing not the position of 


the town, but that of the tract which bore its name. This is 
explained by the fact that Neandreia, like Assos, was, at a very 
early period, the capital of a small independent kingdom, which con- 
tinued in the memories of the inhabitants long after the entire Troad 
had been included in a much wider dominion, 


6 Steph, Byzant. s. v. Tévedoc; Suidas, s. Tevédtog Cicero, in Verrem, 
act. 1.1.19; Konon, Narrat. xxvii; Plutarch, . Quaest. Graec. 297; Servius, Com- 
mentary to Virgil, Aen. 11. 21; and the other authors quoted in this connection. 

67 Aristotle, Rhet. 11. 22. 12. 

Scholiast to Homer, J/. A, 38; Scholiast to Pindar, Ol. 147; Tzetzes, ad 


Licoph. 233; and Eudocia, Viol. p. 264; for a different account, see Hyginus, Fab. 157. 
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No further information is to be derived from the references to 
Neandreia made by Theopompos (Fr. 310) and Charax (Fr. 4), 
preserved in Stephanos of Byzantion.” The town was naturally 
included in the province of the Hellespont, and was so described. 
These writers are, however, to be quoted as completing the list of 
ancient authors who make any mention of this place. 

The indications obtainable from the coins of Neandreia lend 
further weight to the conclusions derived from classic literature. 
The head of Apollon, who was evidently the chief deity of the 
town,” generally appears upon the obverse, while the symbols of the 
reverse suggest the advantages derived by the inhabitants of the 
citadel from the pastures and cultivated fields of the great Samonian 
Plain. A grazing horse and an ear of wheat formed the most com- 
mon types,” and a ram occurs upon a fine coin of the fifth century, 
now in the British Museum.” It is a point particularly worthy of 
remark, that a coin published by Sestini® was re-struck with an incuse 
stamp AAEZAN, without doubt to facilitate the circulation of the old 
mintage in the city to which the inhabitants had removed. It is 
evident, that the Neandrians formed an influential part of the popula- 
tion of Alexandreia Troas, from the fact that the coins of the latter 
town, during the first three centuries of its existence, display the 
two types characteristic of the Neandreian mintage: the head of 
Apollon” and the grazing horse. 


6° Steph. Byzant. s. v. Nedvdpeca, Compare also the mention s. v. ®avria, 

7 It must have been with reference to this cult, and to that of the neighboring 
Chrysa, that Strabo (p. 618) declared Apollon to be the chief deity of the south- 
western Troad. Tenedos also worshipped Apollon, following in this respect its 
parent city, even as early as the time of the Homeric poems (Jliad, 1. 38, 451, ete.), 
in the same manner as did Alexandreia Troas in the age of the Diadochi. The 
especial protection granted by Apollon to the Trojans and their allies, and the preva- 
lence of his worship among them, are striking features of the Iliad. 

7 Coins of Neandreia were found at Assos. The writer can quote, in reference to 
this subject, no publication more recent than that of Borrell, entitled Unedited Greek 
Coins, in The Numismatic Chronicle, vol. v. 1. London, 1843. Compare also T. E. 
Mionnet, Description des Médailles Antiques, vol. Vv. Paris, 1830. 

72 A coin of this kind is engraved in the work of Sestini which is quoted in the 
following note, pl. add. m1. The head on the obverse, horned and bearded, is 
erroneously held by the author to be that of Pan. 

73 PD. Sestini, Descrizione delle medaglie Greche. Parte seconda. Firenze, 1829. 

™QOn the worship of Apollon in Alexandreia Troas see, also, the inscription from 
that place, published as No. 3577 of the Corpus Inser. Graec.; together with Boeckh’s 


remarks thereon. 
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Concerning the political history of the place, it is not here neces- 
sary to enter into detail. Its chief interest” attaches to the appearance 
of Neandreia among the towns tributary to Athens, in the well- 
known inscription, dating to the third quarter of the fifth century, 
which has been published by Rhangabé.” The amount of the contri- 
bution, mentioned with each occurrence of the name, permits an inter- 
esting comparison with that paid by the neighboring towns of Assos, 
Sigeion, Kebrene, Gargara and Lamponeia. The efforts of this con- 
federation were not successful, but the second subjugation of the 


Troad by the Persians was soon followed by the Asiatic conquests of 
the Greeks, and by the consequent removal of the population of 


Neandreia to increase that of the thriving port of Alexandreia Troas. 

Thus this remote fortress, deserted by the generation succeeding 
Alexander the Great, has remained an undisturbed ruin for twenty- 
two centuries. Romans, Goths, Armenians and Franks claimed the 
site as their own, the Byzantine Greeks were finally driven altogether 
from the land by the Seljukian and Ottoman Turks, and the first 
heed paid to the overthrown monuments of the ancient town should 
be credited to the Archeological Institute of a continent not dreamed 
of by Kalchas or Kassandra, 


JOSEPH THACHER CLARKE, 


*® Brugsch, in his Troy and Egypt (appendix 1x to Schliemann’s Jlios, quoted above) 
suggests that the Trojan Kolonai is to be identified with the Kerena or Kelena 
mentioned in an inscription engraved upon the walls of a pylon of the temple of 
Medinet Abou, which gives a list of thirty-nine towns of the Asiatic coast and the 
neighboring islands whose contingents were defeated by Rameses III in the 13th cen- 
tury B.c. This theory is rendered particularly attractive by the fact, now placed almost 
beyond question, that both the Dardanians and the As-ians fought against Rameses II 
only a century before, and are named in the famous poem of Pentaur. Nevertheless, 
a careful consideration of the context,—especially of the names of those places which 
are recognizable with some degree of probability,—leads the writer to believe that 
the town in question must have been situated at least as far south as Kypros. The 
statement made by Brugsch in his Geschichte Aegyptens unter den Pharaonen (vol. 11. 
Leipzig, 1878), that the Kerena of the Egyptians was Kerynia, appears much more 
reasonable. 

76 A. Rhizos Rhankabes, Antiquités Helléniques. Athénes, 1842-55. Vol. 1. No. 


236, etc.; most recently in the Corpus Inser. Attic. Vol. 1. No. 226. 
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EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


TWO PTOLEMAIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


Among other objects in an Egyptian collection belonging to Mr. 
Joseph W. Drexel of New York, now on exhibition in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, are two small marble slabs which were 
obtained by Mr. Drexel from an Arab in Thebes, some time since, 
Nothing is known of their place of discovery, but of their place of 


dedication something will be said below. 


On a slab measuring about six by eight inches, is an inscription 

covering some two-thirds of the surface :— 
YPEPBASIAEQSPTOAEMAIOY 
TOYPTOAEMAIOY KAIBASIAIZSH= 
TOPOYAMMQNIEIOY 
bxéo faaockéws 
tod Izohspatov, xai 
Téws “Qoov 
Appwvestov, 

“Tn behalf of king Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy, and queen Arsinoe, 
the gods Philopatores, Teos son of Horos, warder of the district 
Ammonicion, (has consecrated this).” 

The letters, half an inch high with wide and deep incisions, are 
irregular in form and considerably crowded, without ornamental 
apices. A and A tend to advance the right limb beyond the left at 
apex, distinctly so in some cases; = not S; Q smaller than the 
average letter, and with wide opening; O and 6 still smaller; 
land ? long; right limb of [ long and even meets the line; in one 
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case H assumes the curves which characterize it when drawn with 
the reed. 

The inscription falls within the reign of Philopator, 222-204 p. c. 
Teos, the name of the dedicator, is said by Brugsch (Lettre @ MW. de 
Rougé, p. 53) to be an Egyptian demotie name; it occurs several 
times in the papyri, and is even mentioned by Manethon as that of a 
Sebennytic king of the xxx Dynasty. Horos is likewise Egyptian, 
and Brugsch, in the work above cited, has traced it in the papyri, as 
transmitted from 220 B. c. for more than a century in a family of 
western Thebes, connected with the temple of Ammon as pastophorot 
or cholehytai. No Teos son of Horos appears in his list, but Teos is a 
name recurring several times among those to be buried in the tombs 
belonging to this family. One is a goose-feeder (7710fo0ax0¢), another 
a pilot (xvfepr7zryc). The Teos of our inscription is a member of 
the standing force required to protect and to act as the police of the 
country. A letter is preserved (Lettre, p. 61) written by Osorocris, 
a member of the Horos family, to Dionysios who is designated as 
the commander of cavalry and phylakitai of the Theban district 
xai tod Oy fac), in which com- 
plaint is made to him that some of the tombs belonging to Osoroeris 
had been entered and plundered, and redress is implored. Mention 
is made of a similar officer and his phylakitai in several other papyri 
of the Louvre, in one of which they are sent to search the Serapeion 
at Memphis. Hence the meaning of the term is quite beyond doubt, 
and the sense of “ prisoner” given to it by Liddell and Scott (Lez. 
sub voc.) is wholly inadmissible as applying to the Philae inscrip- 
tion, C. I. A. 4896 ¢ 7. Sophocles (Byz. Lex.) rightly interprets it 


guard.” The commanders of the phylakitai bear Greek names, but 
the men themselves may be Egyptians, as shown by our inscription, 
and by Papyrus Louvre 42, where the name Arpaeses occurs. 

The topos is a subdivision of the larger nome, and in this case the 
Ammonieion is one of the fopoi of the nome Perithebas, or district 
about Thebes, and took its name from the temple of Ammon-Ophi, or 
the Ammon who presides at the house of the dead at Ophi (Brugsch, 
loc. cit.) in western Thebes tov zept ta Meyrovea), the 
temple with which the Horos family were connected as cholchytai, 
and the one in which it may reasonably be supposed this slab was 


dedicated. 
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IT. 


On a slab, eleven inches long by seven wide, of harder stone than 
; No.1. The left side is broken away at surface, as well as at right 
upper corner :— 
AZIAEQS PTOAEMAIOY OE.. 
EFAAOY 
KAINIKH®OPOY KAITOY YIOYFTOAEMAIO: 
=APAPIAI APOAAQNI 
*XOMQN AZKAHPIAAOY 
OIKONOMO2TQNKATANAYKRATIN 
Dehozdropos 
xat vexngovov, tod viod 
Sapdzed: 
Kopov 


OLXOVO {LOS TWY 


“Tn behalf of king Ptolemy, the great god, Philopator, saviour 
and winner of victory, and his son Ptolemy, to Isis, Sarapis, Apollon, 


Komon son of Asklepiades, steward of monies at Naukratis, (has 


dedicated this).” The letters, about three-cighths of an inch in height, 
are very neatly and prettily cut, many with elaborate ornamental 
apices, especially T, A is usually A ; A sometimes with similar apex ; 
Q is of full size and narrow at base, O one-third smaller; has its 
horizontal limbs parallel ; one M curves somewhat within ; | is of the 
height of the other letters, ® longer. The K of KOMQN has been 
considerably injured. The important words are separated as indi- 
cated above. 

This dedication must have been made between 209 B. c., when 
Philopator’s son Epiphanes was born, and the death of his father 
204 B. c.; but where it was deposited is not so easily determined. 
Did Komon visit Thebes and there consecrate his offering for the 


well-being of the royal family in some temple especially devoted to 
the deities of health and strength, himself the son of Asklepiades, a 
name affected by Asklepiad families? Or has this slab passed from 
hand to hand, in recent days, to Thebes from the mound of Naukratis 
itself? Of which mound Mr, Petrie says (Hgypt Exploration Fund 
Report, 1885, p. 14): “To-day all the heart of it is gone, spread out 
on the fields of the country to enrich the clover and barley of the 
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peasantry, and the antiquities which it contained cast forth without a 
name or history among the collections of the world, if their intrinsic 
worth prevented their immediate destruction.” The remains of a 
noted temple of Apollon at Naukratis have been among the richest 
results of Mr. Petrie’s excavations there. On the other hand, if it 
came from the Ammon temple at Thebes, it is barely possible that 
Isis, Sarapis, and Apollon were there worshipped as associated go:ls, 
as we know (Brugsch, Lettre) invalids were often taken there, in the 
hope of a miraculous or other cure. 

It has been maintained by Boeckh (C. I. G. 3562) that the title 
of oikonomos of a city belongs only to late inscriptions, though, how 
late, it is not definitely stated (cf. Dittenberger, S. J. G. 470). The 
title in our inscription is somewhat vague, but may be compared 
with 6 0 of the praetor urbanus at Rome (Reinach, 
Traité d’ Epigraphie, p. 534). Komon’s province, however, may 
have been restricted to narrower limits than the whole city. 


MUMMY TABLETS. 


The two tablets described below belong to a rather rare class in 
collections from Egypt. In the Revue Archéologique (xxvu) for 
July—Dec., 1874, and (xx1x) Jan.—June, 1875, M. Edmond le Blant 
figured and described 95; and that was all of which he could obtain 
any knowledge in collections abroad. About half of these had been 
brought from Egypt by M. Batissier, and, from the micaceous sand 
adhering to certain of them, they were supposed to have come from 
the vicinity of Thebes, as indeed some of the inscriptions indicate. 
The remainder of the 95 were in the Louvre, at Florence, Turin, 
Leyden, Berlin, London, and Boulak. They are small, oblong 
tablets of wood, from three to eight inches in length, and usually 
less than half an inch in thickness, with one or both faces smoothed 
for the reception of an inscription. Towards the upper end a hole 
is usually pierced for a string, and on each side, near this hole, a 
notch is cut, giving it the appearance of a dovetail. The wood is 
of several varieties: plane, sycamore, acacia, and the conifers, pine, 
fir, and cedar. The use of these tablets was two-fold: they were 
affixed to the mummy either simply to designate the individual in 
the tomb, or to identify it and give directions for its transportation 
from the place of death and embalmment to that of entombment. 
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Of the former class the two given below are examples ; for the latter 
we may cite the inscription of Le Blant’s No. 46, “To Diospolis 
(Thebes): Pamontis son of Tapmontis: from Pandaroi.” 

The inscriptions are mostly in Greek. Le Blant mentions only 
two in hieroglyphs. They are commonly written with ink, in uncial 
characters, on one side of the tablet; but they are also engraved in 
the wood, sometimes after the ink has been applied. Some have the 
inscription continued or repeated upon the back of the tablet, and a 
few have the divinity Anubis, dog or jackal, outlined there. 

The two specimens which form the subject of this article were 
obtained by Dr. W. C. Prime, of New York, during his visit to 
Egypt in 1855-6, and are now in his possession. “They were found 


among a lot of trash in an Arab’s possession on the west bank of the 


or 


Nile near Sakkara; or it may have been farther up the river.” 


I. 


Length 4} inches, width of body 3}, from notch to notch 23, 


width of top 2}, width of hole about 3: lateral edges beveled down 
on front face, where the inscription is engraved in deep and rather 
angular letters, in lines running from top to bottom, lengthwise on 
the tablet. A has the v-bar, w is angular, C lunar with projecting 
upper limb. It reads : 
CAPATIOA 
woPOCKTI 
KAAHTOC 
€T’MH 


/ 


Turn the tablet over towards you, and you find the same repeated in 
ink, with freer movement and rounder letters; A with v-bar as before: 
CAPATIOAWP 

OCKTI’KAA 
HTOCET’ 
MH 
Sapaxddwpog Kre’ Kddytog jij. 
“Sarapodoros Kti. son of Kales, aged 48.” 
Kti. is, no doubt, the contraction of Ktistes, a name which occurs 
in Le Blant’s list, No. 6, "Qoiwvog and elsewhere. 
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Il. 


Length 4} inches, width 2}, from notch to notch 1}, hole about 
Letters farther from the monumental than No. 1. 8 narrow, | 


3 
long, a, €, C, w as given, M formed by curves. Written across the 
tablet is : 

Bioc ce 

NTEMA 

OYTOC 

HTEMON 

ETWN AH 

“Bios son of Senpemaous, the guide, aged 38.” 

Senpemaous is an Egyptian name, in which the element Sen means 
“child of,” and is a frequent component in proper names, commonly 
feminine, as is also the termination —o¥¢ —odr0¢. To designate a per- 
son by adding the name of the mother instead of the father, was 
common in Egypt, and occasionally the significant dzdrwp is added. 
With jer we may compare similar identifications by the occupa- 
tion, as Le Blant’s No. 73, No. 81, Evanyos ; 
No. 13, ; ete. 

These labels do not furnish any definite evidence to determine 
their age, but Le Blant has thought that they were later than the 
beginning of the Christian era, from the occurrence in some of them 


of the formula oddeig dbdvaros. 


Aveustus C. MERRIAM. 
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TWO SEALS WITH PHCENICIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


I. Among other small! objects obtained by me in Baghdad, while 
with the Wolfe expedition, are two seals with Phoenician inscriptions 
which deserve publication. One of these (fig. 16) is a light carnelian, 
2.3 centimetres long, and 0.9 cent. thick; and is pierced longitudi- 
nally with a small hole. It is engraved with more than usual care 
and skill, with diamond point. 

Instead of the usual mythological figures, it represents a scene in 
life, the submission of captives to a conqueror. Before a man whom 
we will call the prince, bareheaded and clad in Persian gathered 
skirts or trousers,—such as we see on the Akhzemenian monuments 
of Persepolis, Nakhshi Rustum and Behistun,—is a captive, kneeling, 
with hands bound, and apparently a rope around his neck. Behind 


Fic. 16. 


the captive stands an officer with a short coat, round shield and spear. 
Behind the prince is a second captive, standing, with hands bound 
behind his back and a rope around his neck. The two prisoners are 
naked, except that they both have on what appears to be a Greek 
helmet, which is worn also by the officer. This style of helmet, 
however, occurs occasionally with the round shield in Assyrian art : 
see Botta’s Monuments, T. u. pl. 147. In Layard’s Monuments, 2d 
series, pl. 44, a foreign tribe is seen with a similar head-dress of 
feathers. The prince is bareheaded, although it was to be expected 
that he would have on a square cap or crown. The following 
inscription, in the Phoenician character, runs lengthwise on the cylin- 
der: {> 44 or 3etween the last two letters, the and the 
there is what I take to be an original flaw in the stone, as it has the 
shape of no letter, and is not cut in outline, but appears to represent 
a bit flaked out. The inscription ought to carry the name of the 
owner, which should be prefixed by the possessive preposition 5. It 
3 155 
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is not easy to suppose that 3 can take the place of 5 but the last 
three letters would seem to give the Jewish name Nathan. The eylin- 
der may be of an age soon after the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, as 
the Pheenician letters are of an early type. 

II. Another carnelian seal (fig. 17), with a Phoenician inscription, 
is conoid in shape, with an oval cross-section like the ordinary 
Assyrian seal, and pierced near the apex. The larger diameter of the 
face is 1.8 centimetres, and the shorter is 1.3 cent. The height 
is 2.5 cent. This is one of the most perfect of its type I have ever 
seen. It is engraved on the face and on the two sides. On one side 
is the representation, so common on the Assyrian seals, of a worship- 
per, in a long tunic, standing before three of the peculiar and differing 
upright columns, or asheras, used ‘for worship. One of these is sur- 
mounted by a crescent. On the other side is represented a man in a 
short military tunic, with a pointed cap or helmet, and with one arm 


lifted vertically. Behind him is a human figure with the head of a 
lion, the god Nergal, perhaps, and with an arm similarly lifted. For 
the god Nergal, see Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh, first series, pl. 82. 
The two figures do not apparently represent Merodach and Tiamat. 
Above them is the crescent. On the face is the representation of the 
divine triad, in which a smaller human head with one arm rises above 
each wing, on each side of the larger central head and bust. Beneath 
the divine emblem is a kneeling figure with both hands lifted, also 
two columns, or asheras, and the inscription (not reversed): YetWU 
or Nv’, apparently, the last letter being perhaps J or’ The char- 
acters are primitive, and the art probably belongs to the late Assyrian 
or the Akhzemenian Persian period. The divine triad is not a com- 
mon object in Eastern art; a similar example is found in Lajard’s 
Culte de Mithra, xxxiu, fig. 3, where again we have a Pheenician 
inscription. 


Hayes WARD. 
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THE TERRACOTTA HEADS OF TEOTIHUACAN. 


III, IV.] 


I. 


Forty-two years have passed since Brantz Mayer, referring to the 
clay heads that form the subject of this paper, spoke of their pur- 
poses being then entirely unknown to Mexican antiquarians :' seven- 
teen years later, E. B. Tylor pronounced them to be “ rather a puz- 
zie:”? and, at the present day, the “ riddle of the many heads,” as it 
has been aptly termed by an eminent archeologist of our day,* is 
practically unsolved. In the Museo Nacional of the City of Mexico 
the numerous specimens are labelled, inquiringly, “idols or ex-votos?” 
There has been no lack of interest, however, in these small works of 
art ; and since Nebel, in his beautifully illustrated Viaje pintoresco y 
arqueologico, represented twelve of them, commenting upon the 
excellence of their workmanship, many writers have mentioned them 
and freely indulged in speculation and conjecture as to their origin 
and use. The diversity of head-gear observed in them has given 
rise to, and even been quoted in proof of, theorics of the migra- 
tions of tribes, of the mixtures of widely differing races, or of 
their succession to each other,‘ in the occupation of the Valley of 


1“They have evidently never been attached to bodies (of clay, is here meant) 
and their purposes are entirely unknown to Mexican antiquarians, althongh they 
have hitherto been discovered in great quantities at the foot of these teocallis,” 
(B. Mayer, erico ; Aztec, Spanish and Republican. New York, 1844, p. 227). 

2 |. mere heads which never had bodies (of clay) and will not stand anyhow. 
They could not have been personal ornaments, for there is nothing to fasten them 
by. They are rather a puzzle.” (E. B. TyLtor, Anahuac. London, 1861, p. 22). 

3 Professor F. W. Putnam, Curator of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass., to 
whom the writer is much indebted for the interest taken in the present investigation 
and for kind encouragement. 

4 One finds, among these masks that reproduce types of various Indian races with 
felicity and sometimes with art, strange faces that seem not to belong to America. 
Among the specimens reproduced in our engraving, one may observe a negro with 
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Mexico. Owing to the unfamiliar aspect of some of these head- 
dresses, it has been asserted that they could not be even “ Toltec,” but 
must be relics of still more remote, and unknown, races of men.’ 
Diverse uses have been assigned to them, but perhaps the commonest 
supposition has been that they were in some way connected with 


ceremonies relating to the dead.® 


thick lips, flat nose, and woolly hair. One sees, also, a Chinese head, and I possess 
representative types of the white race, and Japanese masks. One may observe heads 
with retreating foreheads like the profiles of Palenque, and others with the straight 
brow of a Grecian profile. They are orthognathous or prognathous, the faces are 
smooth or bearded; it is an extraordinary mixture that proves how many races 
must have mingled or succeeded each other on this old continent.” (Desire CHar- 
NAY, Les anciennes villes du Nouveau Monde. Paris, 1884, p. 118). 

®°* With a little reflection, it becomes evident that the forms examined belong to 
known types, whereas others are totally foreign and depart entirely from those 
recorded in historical times. It matters little, as we have said, that they should 
resemble Jews, Asiatics, or Egyptians; they are not such, in truth, but it remains 
amply demonstrated that, beyond the period of the chronicles related by hiero- 
glyphic writings, there existed people of unknown attire, races differing from those 
of modern times, and civilizations revealed to us by works that are not like those of 
the Toltecs, Acolhuas, or Aztecs.”” (Orozco y BERRA, Historia Antigua de Mexico. 
Mexico, vol. 11. p. 360)—Sr. Alfredo Chavero, the prominent Mexican writer, on page 
242 of the magnificently illustrated work in course of publication in the city of 
Mexico, Mexico @ través de los Siglos, after attributing the construction of the pyra- 
mids in the Valley of Mexico to the “ Vixtoti,” a southern civilization, proceeds : 
“ Now we can explain to ourselves the types and head-dresses of the heads from 


Teotihuacan that surprised Orozco y Berra so much, those faces that were thought to 
be of negroes, those turbans similar to those of Copin, and the -head-dress with 
bands like those of Nachin.”—Mr. Bancroft’s comment (Native Races, vol. 1. p. 541) 
will be found to differ from the testimony of other writers: “ Many of these heads 
have been brought away and sketched, and they are very similar one to another.” 

I have been informed that similar heads are found in other localities, but have, as 
yet, had no opportunity of obtaining reliable specimens of these for study and com- 
parison. it may not be out of place here to state that I have been unable to 
detect, in the many heads examined, any type but an Indian one; indeed, some of 
them bear a striking resemblance to individuals of the Aztec race who, for several 
months last winter, acted for us as domestic servants or guides. 

®“One’s attention is drawn to the fact that in the cinerary urns only the skull 
appears; it is accompanied by precious objects to show that it was that of a promi- 
nent person. This fact might explain the reason why in those ruins (of Teotihua- 
can) are found in profusion certain little clay heads, terminating in an appendage, 
and intended to be inserted into some object; perhaps the body of the dead was 
consigned to the flames, whilst the head alone, being the principal part of man, was 
preserved, and the little heads were placed in the grave to commemorate the race of 
each individual.” (Orozco ¥ BERRA, vol. 11. p. 359).—“‘ I have seen a suggestion some- 
where, that, when a man was buried, each surviving member of his family put one of 
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It cannot be said, however, that any of the above theories were 
proved or even strongly advocated ; the small clay heads, after a few 
remarks, were generally dismissed in favor of greater subjects, Orozco 
y Berra being the only author to treat of them at length. When, there- 
fore, the present writer adopted the course of comparative research, 
deeming it the sole one that might yield definite results, it led toa 
field unoceupied by other workers.’ 

The clay heads are still found in countless numbers at Teotihuacan, 
and each year a rich harvest of them is reaped by those who search 
the freshly ploughed stretches of level land that lie across the broad 
straight Micoatl, or Path of the Dead, and about the bases of the 
Pyramids. Varying in length of face from one to two inches, with 
exceptional specimens under and above this average, they have inva- 
riably been found with only a neck or appendage attached to them, 
and may be readily distinguished, by this one noteworthy peculiarity, 
from those that were applied as ornaments*® on terracotta vessels, and 
from fragments of “idols,” ete. Sometimes, this neck is formed of 
the same mass of clay from which the head was moulded, and is 
short, round, and smoothly finished at the end: but, in the majority 
of specimens, a close examination shows that the faces were made, 


these heads into his grave. This sounds plausible enough, especially as both male and 
female heads are found.” (E. B. Tytor, p. 229).—“ Don Lucas Alaman believed 
that the numerous terracotta heads were relics distributed by the priests to the 
crowds of pilgrims that assembled at the shrines.” (H. H. BAncrort, ibid.). 

7The writer begs to acknowledge the courtesy of Sr. Don Jesus Sanchez, the 
Director of the Museo Nacional, through whom every facility for examining and 
sketching the fine collection contained there was aflorded, and that of Dr. Chas, 
Rau, the curator of the Smithsonian Museum, and of Dr. Ruschenberger, of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, where the Poinsett collection is 
deposited. The specimens at the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, and those at New 
Haven were only hastily inspected on account of pressure of time. Besides the 
many specimens thus compared, the writer possesses a fair collection, made in per- 
son, which has furnished many of the illustrations. 

*In the collections examined, such fragmentary heads are often placed with those 
that form the subject of this paper. The characteristic finish of the back and neck 
of these shows that they belong to a separate class. Among the “fragmentary heads” 
are those broken off the flat “idols” of well-known shzpe: the flat, occasionally gro- 
tesque, masks (parts of figures also) that are found applied in bas-relief to ancient 
vases, a few of which exist in the Museo Nacional, forming a striking contrast to the 
gross imitations close by, laden with meaningless decoration. These complete figures, 
or parts of them, as well as the numerous heads of tigers, eagles, owls, lizards, ete. 
(evidently ornamental appendages to clay vessels) seem, in many cases, to have been 
pressed by moulds, of which a few genuine specimens exist in various collections. 
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like the Aztee stone-masks, with a flat back, and then baked. Sub- 
sequently, the neck, about an inch long, was roughly pressed to the 
smooth back, at an angle from the face, leaving the chin free. <A 
second more or less thorough baking then took place, and the fact 
that the fresh clay failed to adhere firmly or to acquire the hardness 
of the masks themselves, explains why, in so many cases, the necks 
are brittle and have become readily detached and broken (PL. 111, 1-4). 
The unfinished, carelessly-pressed necks and backs of these masks,— 
offering a striking contrast to the usually delicate and artistie finish 
of the faces,—lead one to infer that the backs and necks were meant 
to be concealed, and that the latter were intended to serve solely for 
attachment or insertion.® 

At the first glance, the multitude and variety of these heads are 
confusing; but after prolonged observation they seem to naturally dis- 
tribute themselves into three large and well-defined Classes, specimens 
of each of which exist in nearly every collection. It would appear 
that each Class represents a period in the history of their manufac- 
ture, a stage in their evolution, 

Crass I. 

In the first Class (pL. m1) we find the primary and crude attempts 
at the representation of a human face, shaped like a mask attached 
to a short neck or stump."” Some of these have markedly projecting 
mouths and chins, and the neck is placed at an almost acute angle 
with the line of the face. In others of the same shape, the features 
are better rendered, and, in the finest specimens of this first Class, we 
sometimes find faces, with vestiges of a dull-red paint upon them, 
which are so characteristic that it would seem as though a not unsuc- 
cessful attempt at portraiture had been made, though all are of the 
same conventionalized shape, size and type. All are earless, have 
high square foreheads, prominent and well-shaped noses, open nos- 
trils, large mouths, and eyes that cither seem half-closed, or are, in 


a smaller number of eases, entirely so. The features are invariably 


*In the Museo Nacional there are three unique specimens in which the long neck 
spreads into the roughly and badly shaped semblance of shoulders. One cannot fail 
to perceive, however, that in these cases the enlargement of the appendage was merely 
to facilitate attachment. The angle at which the face is placed, the great length of 
the neck, and the total absence of finish exclude the possibility of inferring an 


attempt at the representation of shoulders, 


10 in the Museo Nacional there are not less than 61 specimens of this Class. 


‘ 
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represented in repose," a characteristic that extends to the following 
Classes as well. 
II. 

The second Class (pL. 111), although the least numerous of the 
three, is one of great interest. In it are found the first departures 
from the conventional form above mentioned, and also attempts 
at the modelling of clay ornaments for the head are visible in 
the circular earrings (some with beaded edges) that stand out on 
either side of the face. Unmistakeable traces of impressions made 
upon the clay while still in its plastic condition, remain to prove that 
these new forms were made in order to adapt the little heads to the 
shapes of head-dresses and ornaments that, for some reason, were to 
be aflixed to them. These clay heads seem, in fact, to have served 
somewhat the purpose of a hairdresser’s poll. In some of them, 
holes, notches and lines were made, which could serve for the attach- 
ment or insertion of decorations. Traces of paint, brown, red and 
white, are noticeable in many, becoming peculiarly vivid when a 
specimen is immersed in water. This immersion also reveals very 
great differences in the color and quality of the clay. From this 
fact, one must infer, either that all the heads were not made in the 
same locality, or that the clay itself was brought from several sources. 
The new forms are five in number (categories A, B, C, D, FE), and a 
representative specimen of each is given in plate I. 

11. A.—These heads are exceptional in being round and well-pro- 
portioned, with necks formed from the same mass of clay. The first 
discovery of traces of the previous existence of decorations of a per- 
ishable nature was made by the writer whilst examining a tiny head, 
belonging to this category, picked up at Teotihuacan, It is smaller 
and of a finer clay and workmanship than any specimen met with 
before or since. A representation of it is given (I1I—A—1), but it scarcely 
conveys an adequate impression of the original. The head is round 
and disproportionately high, in order to serve as a foundation for the 
close-fitting cap or head-dress that was pressed on it so tightly that 

''In this respect a striking contrast is offered by the animated, mirthful expres- 
sions of the terracotta figurines found in the State of Vera-Cruz and admirably rep- 
resented in Ilermann Strebel’s recent work: Alt-Mexiko, Hamburg, 1885. His 
specimens, in some respects not as elaborate in detail as the heads from Teotihuacan, 
show, however, a certain degree of care taken to represent open eyes. The eyeball 


is formed, and the iris is indicated by a circular depression. 
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some of the clay, yet soft, was forced down in the attempt, and 
remains as a thick line at the nape of the neck, below the once-existing 
edge. An examination under a strong magnifying glass proves that 
this cap was not of a textile fabric, impressions of which would be 
easily recognized, but of a perfectly smooth and yet yielding sub- 
stance that left impressions on certain parts.'"? High on the forehead 
are two small, irregular, circular hollows, symmetrically placed on 
either side. On the top of the head, extending backwards and di- 
verging, are several regular rows of impressions of the size of a 
pin-head. A straight line on the lower forehead, formed by the ces- 
sation of the burnished finish of the face, and a slight roughness show 
the position held by the cap. The magnifying glass also reveals the 
fact that the features of this specimen had undoubtedly been cut with 
some sharply-pointed instrument. 

11. B.—The workmanship of heads of 
this type is generally fine and delicate. 
The impressions left are usually observ- 
able about the forehead and chin. Cir- 
cular ear-ornaments are represented upon 
them, and it would seem as though all of 


them represented women. 


1. c.— There comes next in order a 
Fic 18.—Terracotta head from type distinguishable by two protuberan- 

Mexico & través de los Siglos, ees of the forehead and the absence of 

pom hair, as though the individuals were in 

'2Tn connection with this specimen the following passages are suggestive: Fray 
Toribio de Motolinia (Coleccion de documentos para la historia de Mexico, publicada 
par Joaquin Garcia Ieazbalceta. Tomo 1, Mexico, 1858) tratado 1, chap. v, p. 33; 
“ They (the Mexicans) had idols [to the Spanish new-comers every image seemed ‘an 
idol’] of stone, of wood and of baked clay. . . . great, middle-sized, small and tiny 
ones. Some had the semblance of bishops, with their mitres and croziers, of which 
some were gilt and others decorated with turquoises in many ways.” The same 
writer (tratado 0, chap. rx, p. 137) describes the method used by the Indians of 
his day, in making precious inlaid crucifixes for the altars. A cross was shaped in 
wood and covered with a thick pitch or glue. With great care and nicety this was 
heated, and turquoises and stones of various colours set into the softened surface 
until this was completely covered with them.—Fr. Bernardino de Sahagun (/Tistoria 
general de las cosas de Nueva Espaita. Mexico, 1829, vol. 1, chap. Iv, p. 353) speaks 
of “thin and flexible plates of gold that were bound to the forehead” and worn by 
the lords.—In Lord Kingsborough’s work the text of the Codex Mendoza describes 
the representations on plate XLI as “10 plates of gold, four fingers in width, of the 


thickness of parchment.” 
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the habit of shaving.” (Orozco y Berra, vol. 11, p. 359). This cate- 
gory is very numerous, and exhibits distinctly feminine features as 
well as more frequent traces of artificial attachments. Often a sunken 
line extends across the brow, as in 1—c-1, and a deep, transverse notch 
is observable in the depression of the middle of the head. In some 
specimens a cavity, exhibiting the contour of a small obsidian flake, 
was made at the back of the mask, under the transverse notch. 

11. D.—A protuberance above the eyes is the distinctive feature of 
this category. The specimen illustrated, a back view of which is 
given (PL. 11), bears traces of having been painted with light-brown 
color. It exhibits also a unique feature: the little neck, shaped like 
a flattened pipe-stem, was evidently baked and hardened before it was 
forced into the soft clay at the back of the mask, and no care was taken 
to smooth the displaced mass of clay. 

11. E.—These heads are conical, and all bear evidence that they 
once had an attached ornamentation on one side of the head. The 
smaller head (11-E-1) is remarkable for the band of red paint (evi- 
dently applied under the glaze) that divides the elongated forehead 
into two equal parts: it will be the subject of comment further on. 


ITI. 


We now come to the last and most important Class, the one that 
has excited the most interest, remark, and theorizing, and which in 
many instances exhibits a quality of workmanship surprising by its 
excellence, and a confusing variety of peculiar and not ungraceful 
head-dresses. Under seemingly endless differences of detail, the 
five fundamental forms of the second Class remain unchanged. A 
skill in modelling had been attained which made it possible and 
preferable to represent, in clay, parts and sometimes the whole of the 
elaborate head-gears formed of different substances, that had been pre- 
viously affixed to the small clay heads. The transition was a gradual 
one. Some specimens (1-1-1; 11-J-1) with imitation of fringed 
hair in clay have, also, either small holes, into which probably 
feathers were stuck, or bare places left for supplementary decoration. 
It is fortunate for the investigator that finally even feathers were 
imitated in clay, for it is with the complete representations of Class 
111 in hand, that one can mentally reconstruct the vanished finery of 
the identical shapes of Class 1. The various impressions existing in 
the latter correspond exactly in location with the solid clay imitations 
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of feathers, tufts, locks of hair, ete., of the more skilful artistie pro- 
ductions. 

It is not difficult to classify this large group according to the 
modified reproductions of the essentially identical head-dresses that 
many specimens have in common. Placing some of these, which 
seemed from a superficial glance to be alike, side by side and 
comparing them carefully, they have been found by the writer to 
invariably present differences either in size, quality of clay, or 
execution. Moreover, each one invariably exhibits modifications of 
feature sufficient to give every specimen an individuality of its own. 
It seems reasonable therefore to suppose that these clay heads are 
protraits of persons. The faces are invariably in repose, in some 
the eyes are closed: in the picture-writings, closed eyes invariably 
convey the idea of death. We find, with identical head-dresses, 
faces young and smooth, others very elongated, some with sunken 
cheeks, others with wrinkles: were a deity represented, this variety 
would scarcely occur, but a conventional semblance would have been 
adopted and maintained without change. 


Extending, now, the comparative study of the heads to the head- 
dresses ° ,—making use, for comparison, of Fray Bernardino de Saha- 
gun’s numerous and detailed descriptions of those worn by the Aztee 
women, warriors, nobles, and living images of the divinities, and of 
the delineations of such in the codexes reproduced in Lord Kings- 


borough’s great work, 


it will be found that the principal types of 
the clay head-gears (including those mentioned by Orozco y Berra" 
as quite strange and unknown) agree, in many cases, even to the 
smallest details, with those described and depicted in the above 
authentic sources. A single instance of such complete similarity 
might, of course, be attributable to coincidence : a series of instances, 
however, arrest and claim attention. 

Before examining the literally and most carefully translated pas- 
sages from Sahagun’s invaluable work, in connection with the terra- 
cotta types from Teotihuacan, to which are added corresponding 

This is in accordance with the writer’s premise: that, unless the contrary be 
proved, the explanations of relies of ancient pottery found on or near the surface of 
the soil inthe Valley of Mexico should be . »ught for, at first, in the records of the 
last civilization known to have existed there and to have practised the art of 
moulding in clay. 


* Ilis descriptions of each type will be appended to the writer’s: they will prove 


that identical groups are under consideration. 
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delineations from the picture-writings, it will be well for those unae- 
quainted with the strange religious observances of the Ancient Mexi- 
cans, to understand what is meant by the above-mentioned “ living 
images of the gods,” ” and for others to have their attention drawn 
to the fact (which will be treated at length in Part II of this paper) 
that the symbolic head-dress and distinctive garb of a deity were 
worn, not only by the victims sacrificed in its honor, but by priests 
in certain ceremonies, by children consecrated to a deity, by “noble- 
men ;” and also formed an important feature in the funeral rites. 

1. A.“—* The slave destined to die on the feast of the god 
Tezcatlipoca . . . they cut his hair in the fashion used by the eap- 
tains, tying it in a tuft on the crown of his head, with a curious 
fringe ; they fastened to this two tassels with their rings (or circles)” 
very curiously made of feathers, gold, and rabbit’s hair. ‘These they 
called aztarelli.”" (Sahagun, book 1, chap. xxrv)." By adopting, 
as the meaning of the word bofon in this particular case, that of “a 
design in the shape of a ring or screw used for ornamentation in 
balustrades, keys and other articles of iron, tin or other materials,” 
we have, in the head-dress he describes as worn by Tezcatlipoca’s 
living representative, the one permanent and unmistakable feature 
of the god’s head-gear, the hollow circle, from the centre of which 
issues a shape which, though it varies in each representation, yet 
conveys the same symbolic meaning. It is fortunate to be able to 


18“They appoynted any slave to be the representation of the idoll, saying it was 
his picture. They, every yeare, gave one slave to the Priests that they might never 
want the lively image of their idoll. At his first entry into the ollice, after he had 
been well washed, they attyred him with all the ornaments of the idoll giving him 
the same name.” At the feast of the god he was sacrificed in its honor. T'he Nat- 
urali and Morall Historie of the East and West Indies by Acosta, translated by E. G. 
London, 1604, lib. v. 

‘Of this type there are two specimens in the Museo Nacional and three in the 
writer’s collection. 

17 As the Spanish word bofon has several and diverse meanings (see Diccionario de 
la Academia Expaiola, 1865) the writer, before translating it as ring, or cirele, 
resorted to the picture-writings and compared Sahagun’s description with the sym- 
bolic head-ornament that recurs, with but slight modification, in all representations 
of the god Tezeatlipoca. 

18 aztati=heron-crest and zelli=divided, from the verb zelini—to divide 
(Rémi Siméon). 

The writer has translated from the text of Sahagun’s Historia General in the 
seventh volume of Lord Kingsborough’s Antiquities of Mexico, in preference to that 


published by Carlos Maria de Bustamante, Mexico, 1829, 
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determine what this was by referring to Duran and to the illustra- 
tions of his Atlas” (fig. 19, a): “The idol of the god Tezcatlipoca, as 
adored in the city of Mexico (that of Cholula was differently appar- 
elled) wore . . . about its head a circlet of burnished gold finished 
with an ear of gold with smokes painted in it that signify the hearing 
of the supplications and prayers of afflicted sinners. From between 
this ear and the cirelet issued a large bunch of the crests and feathers 
of the white heron.’ The signification of the smokes, as given above, 
is quite erroneous: in the first case, according to an invariable and 
well-known rule in the picture-writings, they are represented in 
Duran’s illustration as issuing from the disk attached to the circlet. 
Nor can the disk be “an ear,” for this is quite distinctly represented, in 


Fig. 19.—A and F, from Atlas Duran; B, from Mapa de Tepechpan; C, from bas- 
relief of “Sacrificial stone” ; D, from Vatican Codex ; E, from Borgian Codex. 


its natural position, by the conventional circular ear-ornament. 
Unquestionably, the circle with smokes issuing from it forms the 
“rebus ” of the god’s name composed of tezeatl = mirror, and poca = 
to smoke. 
glyph of the name of Chimalpopoca, “emperor” of Mexico, as repre- 
sented in the mapa de Tepechpan and reproduced in Orozco y 

Serra’s atlas. The puffs of smoke issuing from the shield = chimalli 


are drawn in an identical manner (fig. 19, 6). After glancing at the 


In support of this assertion the writer refers to the hiero- 
PI 


2° Fray Diego Duran, Historia de las Indias de Nueva Espaiia. Mexico 1867-80, 


vol. 1, p. 98. 
*! Here we see that the feathers worn by the living representative of Tezcatlipoca 
were probably heron’s feathers; at all events the name indicates this (see note 18). 


we 
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various forms™ given to the “smoke” in the several codexes (fig. 19, 
d, e,), it is not difficult to see how, in the case of such a form of 
head-dress being worn by a living, moving being, this smoke would 
assume the form of a pendent tassel, as in fig. 19, f. We find 
figured in some of the clay heads trom Teotihuacan a faithful and 
natural representation of such insignia as were actually worn. 

m1. B.»—In the feast of the eleventh month, Ochpaniztli,”* “. . the 
image of Centeotl was a youth who wore as a mask the skin flayed 
from the thigh of the woman who had been sacrificed. . . His garb 
was . .. the mask of skin over the head, and a hood of featherwork 
fastened to a feather garment with sleeves and body. The point of 
the long hood was twisted back, and on it was a crest like a cock’s 
comb.” Further on, in the same chapter, the skin is spoken of “that 
was worn on the head and over the face like a mask.” 
(Sahagun, book 11, chap. xxx). The above descrip- 
tion of hogd and garment is applicable to a figure, 
drawn in Duran’s Atlas, relating to the feast Tla- 
caxipehualixtli, on which occasion several human 
beings were sacrificed and their skins worn. In 
Duran’s text (vel. 1, p. 148) the hood is described 
as being “scarlet and encircled with a scarlet ribbon 


that, tied above the forehead, formed a gallant bow.” 


Fic. 20.—From 
Atlas Duran. 


Its serrated ends, as shown in the drawing, and its 
color, probably suggested Sahagun’s comparison to 
a “crest like a cock’s comb.” From the accord of Sahagun’s descrip- 
tion with Duran’s text and illustrations (fig. 20), we may infer that 
an identical costume was worn on both religious festivals. In exam- 
ining the terracotta specimens of this group, one observes that the 
face is represented as covered by a smooth mask with apertures for 
the eyes and mouth only.” It is the only terracotta type that has a 


’ sculptured in bas- 


*2The writer observes that the “emperor Tizoc and warriors’ 
relief around the so-called “ sacrificial-stone”’ wear this symbolic form of head-dress 
(see fig. 19, c.). 

*3Of this type there are three in the Museo Nacional, two in the writer's, and 
three in the Poinsett collection. 

24 After the female victim called Toci had been killed in honor of the goddess of 
the same name (=Centeotl), her body was flayed, and a priest, assuming her 
appellation, clothed himself in her skin, entire, excepting the piece mentioned 
above which was brought to the youth Centeotl who, during the festivity, was called 
“the son of Togi.” 

* « Not a few are distinguishable by a species of turban that encircles the head 


| 
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roll or band of any description encircling the face. It would seem 
as though this and the deep sunken lines in the turban (corresponding 
in position to that of “the ribbon that encircled the hood,” ete.) were 
made in order to afford facilities for the adjustment of a small hood 
corresponding in material, and possibly in shape, to that mentioned 
above.” 

11. ¢.—The god of rain, Tlaloc, and the lesser divinities of the 
same name are invariably represented in Aztee art with circles about 
their eyes and a curved band above the mouth, and in the picture- 
writings these emblems are painted light-blue (fig. 21, 4, ¢). 

These circles and bands are evident in fig. 21, a, made from 
a drawing, by the writer, of one of three similar terracotta speci- 
mens in the Museo Nacional. These emblematie signs are in relief, 
and probably were originally painted blue.” At the feast Etzal- 


with bands that come over the cheeks close under the chin, reminding one of the 
headdress of the Jews at a certain period, or that of some Asiatic tribe.” (Orozco 
y Berra, vol. 11, p. 359). It will be seen that Orozco y Berra, in this description, 
overlooks the mask. In Nebel’s Viaje an illustration of a similar head is given in 
which, however, this noteworthy peculiarity is well defined by the artist. The 
writer is not aware that it has been noticed before. 

*6This inference will not seem strange to any one who has lived in Mexico, and 
knows to what an extent the manufacture of small dressed wax and clay figures is 
carried by the Indians. The figurines of Puebla, made of wax covered with cotton 
cloth, are justly celebrated, and are perfect miniature representations, full of life and 
movement, of the native vendors in their respective costumes, which vary according 
to their avocation, These little figures (the faces of which are usually about the size 
of the clay heads that form the subject of the present paper) are carefully and dex- 
terously dressed with garments and ornaments made of the identical materials worn 
by the people themselves. At Puebla also are made, by Indians of the Aztec race, 
tiny and truly wonderful groups of fine clay figures, not half an inch in height. 
There is not a Mexican household that does not possess a collection of small images, 
more or less wel! made, and these may be seen tu full advantage at Christmas-tide, 
when, passing through even the poorest quarters of a town, one perceives through 
open doors, and is often politely invited in to inspect, the nacimiento, or birth of 
Christ, represented in miniature. The skill of the Indian potters of Guadalajara is 
lauded throughout Mexico, and the writer has often been told of certain individuals 
there, who, after a few moments’ observation only, can reproduce in clay, with 
extraordinary fidelity, not only the features of a stranger, but the whole figure with 
the details of the sometimes complex modern costume. These individuals claim, it 
appears, that their forefathers were all potters. Evidences that clay portraits were 
made by the ancient Mexicans, also, will be given in the second part of this paper. 

27 At times one observes the hair arranged as a shingled roof, with an ornament 
encircling the top; the decoration about the eyes is most singular and would be 
compared in modern times to large spectacles: it can be nothing else but a distine- 
tive mark of rank or race” (Orozco y BERRA, vol. U, p. 359). 
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qualiztli, in the sixth month, “many prisoners and slaves adorned 
with the ornaments of the gods ‘Tlaloques’ were killed in their 
honor.” (Sahagun, book 1, chap. v1; and book mu, chap. xxv). A 
curious travesty was carried out on the same feast by the common 
people, who “ took the cat’s-tails or reeds with which the temple was 
decorated, and made from their leaves circles like rings or the frames 
of spectacles, and put these over their eyes, tying them behind with 
cords . . . with these over their eyes and a staff in their hand,” ete. 
(Duran, vol. 11, p. 283). These rings undoubtedly had some affinity 
or connection with the emblems of Tlaloe, and were worn in allusion 
to them. In the Vienna Codex (fig. 21, b) a woman, seated, is delin- 
eated with these unmistakably tied on. 

1. p —Although the head-gear in each of these specimens is dif- 


Fig. 21.— A, head in Museo Nacional ; B, from Vienna Codex ; C, from Bodleian MS. 


ferent, they have in common the peculiarity of the two circles on the 
forehead. The six priests chosen to sacrifice victims “ wore their 
hair much adorned and twisted, with strips of leather encircling the 
head.* On their foreheads they wore tiny targets (or shields) of 
paper painted of various colours.” (Duran, vol. 1, p. 95).” In the 
old English translation of Acosta (vol. 1, p. 348) the following 
parallel passage occurs: “ The other five had their hair much curled 


#8 Examine closely 111—D-1, on PL. 111, where knotted bands are represented above 
the hollow circles on the forehead. This head also bears distinct traces of black 
paint. It is a well-known fact that the priests of certain grades besmeared them- 
selves with black. 

2° Duran (vol. 1, p. 388-390) mentions that the priests and the children destined 
to be sacrificed wear “large stars on their foreheads fastening their paper wreaths.” 
See, also, Sahagun, book m, chap. xxiv, “the priests wore (at the feast Toxcatl) 
on their foreheads circular ornaments of paper plaited like the petals of roses.” 
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and tied up with laces of leather bound about the middest of the 
head ; upon their foreheads they carried small roundelets of paper 
painted with diverse colours.” Attention is here drawn to the fact 
that the heart of the victim thus sacriticed was offered to the Sun, and 
that, on the brow of the Sun of the Stone Calendar, besides a central 
sign, two circles are sculptured in relief that will be found, upon com- 
parison, to resemble those on clay head 11—p-3. A peculiar arrange- 


ment of the hair is exhibited in 11—p-2. The quality of the clay of 


which heads 111—p-1 and 2 are made is coarse and unsifted, and they 
have the appearance of great age.” 

ut. #.°'—The dress and ornaments of the living image of the 
goddess Centeotl (Togi) were these: “She had her mouth and chin, 
to the neck, dyed with wili, a black gum ; on her face she had what 
was like a round patch of the same. On her head she had a cap 
made of cloth, twisted and tied; the ends 
of the knot fell over the shoulders, and 
tufts of feathers that were like flames were 
inserted in it. These fell towards the back 
of the head.” (Sahagun, vii, 7). The 
image of the goddess from the Codice Ra- 
mirez is shown in the illustration (jig. 22). 
The treatment of the turban-like “cap” in 
the drawing and in the clay heads is the 


Fie. 22.—From the Chdice Same, and the analogy they bear in com- 


Bantre:. mon to the description in the text will be 

manifest on a careful examination. Many 

specimens exist with turbans or caps alone; it seems not unlikely 
that real feather decorations were fastened to these. 

ur. F.’—* The priests . . . tied to the back of their heads flowers 


7° Tn connection with these unusual specimens, the following extract from Duran 
(vol. 11, p. 275) is interesting: ‘“ These diviners” also deceived and persuaded parents 
into having faith and hope in the efficacy of the shaving of their children’s hair by 
“saying that it was in this or that fashion that the ancient priests shaved them- 
selves, thus they shaved the children’s hair in the form of a crown, a circle or 
crosses —on some they left pellets (Spanish: pegujones) of hair at the back of the 
head, or in front, or at both sides.” For further information proving the variety of 
manners in which the priests, according to their grade in the hierarchy, wore their 
hair, see Acosta, Naturall and Morall Historie, lib. 5; arf Duran, vol. u, pp. 91, 124. 

Of this type there is one specimen in the Museo Nacional and three in the 
writer's collection. 

3? 1t would seem as though this type had not come under Orozco y Berra’s notice, 
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of plaited paper. These projected from each side of the head like 
semi-cireles, as though they were ears of paper.” (Sahagun, book 1, 
chap. Xxv). Attention is drawn to the series of lines visible in the 
semi-circular projections of m11—F-4 and 5, that might be taken for 
an attempt at the representation of a plaited surface. Owing to the 
thinness of these projections, comparatively few complete specimens 
exist, but vestiges of their previous existence remain to show that they 
invariably accompanied the peculiar central prominence that charac- 
terizes this type. The feast on which were worn the above symbolic 
ornaments (similar to those depicted on representations of Tlaloc and 
Chalchiuhtlyeue) was that of Etzalqualiztli (“in honor of the gods 
of water, the Tlalocs”’), and in the course of his description of the 
ceremonial usages of this same feast Sahagun speaks of the old 
priests called quaquacuiltin, who “were completely shaven with the 
exception of the crown of the head, where the hair was left long, in 
reverse of the clerical tonsure.” There is no clue as to whether this 
patch of long hair fell behind, or was tied and brought forward, a 
fashion that the clay heads seem to display.“ It will be noticed that 
this central relief is not treated in the same manner in all the speci- 
mens: in some it reaches farther over the face, is larger or smoother 
than others. In one of the nine specimens at the Juseo Nacional 
and in 111—F—4 a deep line extends along its centre, and the sides are 
roughly cut: some specimens show a series of scratched lines or 
depressions faintly marked. The row of heads of this group (PL. 
tv) will illustrate their great individual difference, and show that 
they do not represent a personified deity, but are probably portraits 
of individuals wearing a distinctive head-gear. 

11. G.—This fine female head (fig. 23, a), found by M. Désiré 


Charnay at Teotihuacan,” and reproduced in his Les anciennes villes 


unless he has them in view when he says, rather enigmatically (11, 360), “ Another 
type shows the hair cut, between the temples, in a fashion well known in historical 
times, and in use at the present day by some races.” 

(Compare this with the somewhat similar central elevation of the feminine 
head dress in fig. 18. 

34Sahagun (book rx, ch. xvi) describes a somewhat analogous mode: “the third 
slave ... was arrayed as a man, with hair cut in the centre of the head like an 
elevation, called quachichiquille (feather-crest), and this elevation was not of hair, 
but of rich feathers.” 

* The writer has not seen this specimen, and only assumes that it has the charac- 


teristic finish of the back of the head and neck. The point upon which the stress 
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du Nouveau Monde, and in Mexico 4 traves de los Siglos, displays two 
conventionalized forms of adornment : above is a row of four-petaled 
flowers of the same design as some sculptured in bas-relief on a frag- 
ment of stone also found at Teotihuacan, and those scattered over the 
upper garment, (huipilli) of the goddess Xochiquetzal as depicted in 
Duran’s Atlas (fig. 23, 6). Closer to the head is a line of finely exe- 
cuted wave pattern.” 


Fig. 23.—A, from Mexico @ travis de los Siglos, p. 243; B, from Atlas Duran ; 
C, from Vienna Codex, p. 47. 


11. H.—Leaving the head-dresses that seem connected with relig- 


ious ideas or ceremonies, we come to the military insignia more 


is laid in this case is, that the conventional designs represented in the head-dress 
were in use by the Aztecs. 

36“ The ‘goddess of salt’ had waves of water embroidered on her huipilli”’ (Saha- 
gun, book 11, ch. xxvi1). By referring to (fig. 23, ¢) representations of waves in the 
Vienna Codex (Kingsborough, vol. 11) we recognize in the curved outline of a por- 
tion of the water marked athe conventional pattern found on so many relics of 
aboriginal art. It is interesting to find this suggestion of its derivation, and, at all 
events, the explanation of what pattern was meant in the above passage. 
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seldom found on the terracotta heads. ‘They placed their heads in 
that of a tiger or serpent made of wood, with open jaws showing the 
fangs, so as to inspire the adversary with fear. All the noblemen 
and officers adorned their heads with beautiful plumes, adding, by 
this means, great height to their stature.” * “ To protect their heads, 
some wear what are like heads of serpents, tigers, lions and wolves 
with their fangs: the head of the man remains in the mouth of the 
animal as though it were devouring him: they are of wood, covered 
on top with feathers and ornaments of gold, precious stones, and are 
wonderful to behold.” * 

The first specimen of the illustration (PL. IV. H) is, beyond ques- 
tion, the representation of a face in the jaws of a serpent. In the 
Museo Nacional are two with faces in the jaws of alion. It would be 
difficult to assert anything so positive about the other (PL. rv. 0’). It 
would seem, however, as if the helmet-shaped head-gear, would have 
answered the purpose of “ protecting the head,” and might have 
been made of wood, ornamented with tufts of feathers.” 

mt. 1.—The knights of the sun “ were called quachic, which 
means ‘shaven men’ . . . and this was because to receive this grade 
of chivalry they shaved the entire head with a blade,“ leaving over 
the right ear only a lock of hair as thick as a thumb—this lock was 
braided with red ribbon, and half the head was painted blue and 
the other half red or yellow.” (Duran, vol. u, p. 163). It will be 
remembered that in Class 1 particular attention was drawn to a 
small, fine, conical-shaped head, that bears unusually well-preserved 
traces of red paint covering half the head only, and also marks above 
the place for the right ear, which was left with a smooth finish. 
PL. 11. 2, from the Smithsonian collection, has a partly broken appen- 
dage of clay above the right ear. To the writer it seems probable 


that these heads are portraits of “ quachic.” The fact that the small 


37 Francisco J. Clavijero, Historia Antigua de Mexico, traducida por J. J. de Mora, 
Mexico, 1844, p. 215. 

38 Conquistador anonimo, ch. tv. Coleccion de Documentos para la Historia de Mex- 
ico, ed. Ieazbaleceta, Mexico, 1858. 

3° or numerous representations of military head-gear, see the Codex Mendoza, 
parts 1 and 11 (Lord Kingsborough’s Mexican Antiquities, vol. 1), whence fig. 25, g, 
is taken. 

4©There were barbers who cut hair and shaved heads . . using, instead of steel 
blades, keen-edged obsidian flakes.’ (CARLos MARIA DE BusTAMANTE, Texcoco en 


los ullimos tiempos de sus antiguos reyes. Mexico, 1826, p. 236). 
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painted head was conically shaped, has suggested that it was thus 
intentionally formed, in a conventional manner, so as to convey the 
fact (important as showing military advancement) that the whole 
head was shaven, and that the lock, worn at the nape of the neck 
before the attainment of this higher grade, had been removed. 
Before applying this explanation to another singular and numerous 
group of heads of pyramidal form, a few interesting facts will be 
given, to show the importance attached to locks of hair worn on cer- 
tain parts of the head. 

The grades by which (military) dignities were reached were as 


Fic. 24.—A, from Mendoza Coder, 86; B, from Duran (Atlas, tr. 1, lam. 23); C, from 
Vatican Codex, 182; D, from Merico a través de los Siglos, p. 648. 


follows: when a boy was small his head was cropped ; at the age of 


ten a lock of hair“ was allowed to grow at the nape of the neck ; at 
fifteen this was long, and the youth was called cuexpatchicuepul, 
because he had not yet distinguished himself in war; when he, alone 
or with others, took an enemy prisoner this lock was cut off, and 
this was a sign of honor.” If the terracotta head t1—1—2 be exam- 
ined, it will be seen that cropped or clipped hair (as further on in 

“ This lock had no less than three names: piochtli, quatzuntli, evexpalli”’ (MOLINA, 


Vocabulario de la Lenqua Mexicana. Mexico, 1571). 
# Sahagun, book vill, ch. xxxvit. See the whole of this passage. 
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female heads) is represented in a conventional way. From the apex 
there hangs, invariably, an appendage down the left side.“ In one 
of the specimens from the Poinsett collection (111-1—4) this has finely- 
drawn lines on it; in other specimens it is generally smooth.“ Fig- 
ure 24, b, shows a striking resemblance to this head-dress, and in fig. 
24, c, the head placed on the conventional representation of a mountain 
has the horizontal bands colored as hair, in the original drawing.” 
The writer suggests that these illustrations (figs. 24 and 25), and the 
fact, mentioned by several authors, that “some warriors did not comb 
their hair but wore it matted and erect on their heads (see also fig. 
25, e, f) so as to look terrible,” probably explains the heads found by 
M. Charnay at Teotihuacan, and called by him “heads of negroes 
with woolly heads.” The hair worn thus, standing erect from the 
forehead, may also account for the heads of Class 1. D. 


Fic. 25.—E, from Mendoza Codex, pt. 11; F, from Atlas Duran ; 
G, from Mendoza Codex. 


43 “Some wear their hair in a species of bands of pyramidal form, fastened up by a 
ribbon that hangs to the left. Those in which the fashion is more exaggerated 
come under the same category”? (Orozco y BERRA, vol. 01, p. 359). 

“4 The writer imagines that, as the front only of the clay head was intended to be 
seen, the devise of elongating the head was resorted to when it was necessary, for 
an important reason, to represent the back of the head with or without a distinctive 
badge. This supposition may be erroneous, however, and the reader may prefer to 
consider this type as having analogy to figures of captains. See SAHAGUN, book 1, 
ch. xxv; book vill, ch. Xxxvil; and DuRAN, vol. 01, p. 163. See also fig. 34, 
Mappe Tlotzin IT: J. M. Austy, Mémoires sur la Peinture didactique. Imprimerie 
Nationale, Paris, 1885, p. 68. 

* Of this type there are 9 specimens in the Museo Nacional. 

46 Notice a deep hole at the top of the head dress of PL. Iv: 111-I-1: it was made while 
the clay was moist, for, at the back, there is a visible displacement of material. In 
this specimen there is no sign of the usual clay appendage having been broken off, 
as in others. The inference is that, in this case, the ornament was supplementary 
and fastened in the cavity. 
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111. J.—“ The noblewomen used to wear their hair hanging to the 
waist, or to the shoulders only. Others wore it long over the tem- 
ples and ears only,” whilst the rest of the head was clipped (or cut 
in an irregular manner; see tresquilado, Spanish dictionaries), Others 
entwined their hair with black cotton-thread, and wore these twists 
about the head, forming two little horns above the forehead. “Others 
have longer hair and cut its ends equally, as an embellishment, so 
that, when it is twisted and tied up, it looked as though it were all 
of the same length; and other women have their whole heads shorn 
or clipped.” (Sahagun, book vim, ch. Xx1). 

It will be seen that these various fashions are represented in the 
terracotta heads. A numerous type is the one where clipped hair 
is represented, in the conventional manner noticed above, on the 
top of the head, and two smooth-cornered prominences are left at each 
side over the temples (PL. tv: 11I-J-1). These were undoubtedly left 


> 
Fig. 26.—D, head in Museo Nacional (case v, No. 4); E, from Vienna Coder. 


for the attachment of the locks of hair or ornamental appendages that 
we find well executed in clay in heads of the same shape,* and also 
encounter in the picture-writings (figs. 26, d,e; 27, f,g,h). The com- 
plete heads of this Class are the ones that have invariably been called 


by writers on the subject “ Egyptian in type.” 


7In Moutna, Vocabulario de la Lenqua Mericana (Mexico 1571), we find the words 
atzotzocolli and ahamortli, translated as “the long lock (of hair) left at the side of a 
girl’s head when this was shorn.” This proves the long and well established 
observance of the fashion. 

** Some seem also shaved but wear three ornaments, one in the middle and one on 
each side of the forehead (see fig. 18) (Orozco y BERRA, vol. 1, p. 359). 

4°“Some seem of an Egyptian type with a band above the forehead and two 
lateral wings: in these, round ears are well defined, as is the case in many of these 
images” ... Several ornaments recall the Egyptian type so much that it is 
necessary to bear in mind that they are fragments of idols.” (Orozco y BERRA, 


vol. 11, p. 539). 
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m1. K.°—There is one more well represented and defined feminine 
type (PL. 1v) that merits attention, for in it are found admirably 
and artistically finished specimens. Its peculiarities are, a peak 
represented by sunken or raised lines coming over the forehead ; 
and an erect, fan-shaped ornament of feathers radiating from the 
back of the head. Hair clipped in a similar shape is observable in 
111—K—2, which has traces of dull-red paint on the face. I—-K-5 is 
one of the finest specimens that has come under the writer’s notice. 
It is covered with well-preserved vestiges of white paint, and is the 
only one observed with this peculiarity. Other equally well executed 
heads are represented on plate rv. In some of these the head-dress is 
broken and incomplete, but the faces are evidently such admirable 


Fic. 27.—F and H, from Vienna Codex; G, from Borgian Codex. 


portraits, that to leave these fragments out of the series would be a 


real omission. 


© The following passages show, not only that the priestesses had their hair cut in 
a distinctive manner, but that there were differences in this, according to their 
grade. “As soon as they (the maidens) entered (the temple where they were to 
serve) their heads were shorn.” (FR. GERONIMO DE MeENDIETA, Historia Ececlesi- 
astica Indiana. Mexico, 1870, p. 106).—“ . . the most aged nuns that were named 
quaquacuiltin, which means ‘ women who have their hair cut in a certain manner.’ ” 
(SAHAGUN, book v1, ch. xxxrx). Compare the way the aged priests, also named 
quaquacuiltin, had their heads shaved (SAHAGUN, book 11, ch. xxv). Owing to the 
above indication given by Sahagun, the writer hesitates in accepting M. Rémi 
Siméon’s rendering of the derivation of the name quaquacuiltin (see foot-note, 
p. 59, Sahagun, Histoire Générale, trad. Jourdanet et Siméon). 
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To sum up, in brief: the writer’s conclusions, based upon the fore- 
foregoing comparative study,” are :— 

1. That the terracotta heads in question, supplied with accessory 
decoration, were intended to be and were attached to bodies made of 
perishable materials, now disappeared. This explanation accounts 
satisfactorily for their present shape, and vindicates the intelligence 
of the skilful artists who shaped them. 2. That the heads are made 
of too many varieties of clay for it to be probable that they were 
all made in the same locality. 3. That they may be arranged in 
three large classes: whether belonging to different periods or merely 
exhibiting a greater or less skill in workmanship, is a point that ean 
be ascertained, if at all, only by carefully conducted excavations at 
Teotihuacan, 4. That they are portraits of individuals (probably 
intended to be represented as dead) wearing in common a limited 
variety of head-gear. 5. That the reasons hitherto adduced by recent 
writers for assigning the clay heads of Teotihuacan to remote, strange 
and unknown civilizations cease to be tenable, as it has been shown, 
on the evidence of reliable writers and of the native pictorial repre- 
sentations, that closely similar or identical head-dresses were worn 


by the Aztecs at about the period of the Conquest. 


ZELIA NUTTALL, 


[ Conclusion in next number. ] 


‘'The writer has purposely confined these comparisons to the types noticed by 
Orozco y Berra and others, or represented, in the collections examined, by a number 
of specimens. Resemblances of single or even of two similar specimens to some of 
Sahagun’s descriptions, have been omitted. Any information as.to the number and 
kind of types represented in the numerous private collections that must exist, would 
be of value to the writer, who would thus be assisted in forming a comparative table 
that might be useful in future research. Readers are referred, for further descrip- 
tions of religious head-dresses actually worn, to SanAGUN, Historia General, book 1, 
chs. XI, XIII, XV, XVUI, x1x; book chs. XxIv, Xxxvit: book 1x, chs. XV, XVII: 
Duran, IHistoria de las Indias, vol. 1, pp. 180, 187, 193, and 280. Until these and 
others have been studied, there will be no necessity to assign, with Orozco y Berra, 
to prehistoric races such relics as the clay heads in question, an account of their 


“strange and unknown attire.” 
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NOTE. 


An AMERICAN ExpeEepiTion TO MAGNA GRECIA. 


Since the time of the Assos expedition, the success of which is well 
known, the Archzological Institute of America has been considering 
the best field for a continuation of its labors in classic lands. In its 
Seventh Annual Report, just issued, we find the following remarks : 


“ Two regions, as yet imperfectly explored, seem to be the most attrac- 
tive, the Cyrenaica and Magna Grecia. ... The second field, Magna 
Grecia, is even more attractive, as well as accessible. The great cities of 
Southern Italy—Tarentum, Capua, Sybaris, Croton, and others—require 
to be investigated with scientific thoroughness. The chance discoveries 
in the past, on these sites, of works of great archzeological and artistic 
value, attest the existence of an immense mine of antiquities of the best 
Greek periods. ... As a site for research, Tarentum would seem to 
unite many advantages: the climate is healthy, so that excavations might 
be carried on during the entire year; the modern city, on the site of the 
ancient acropolis, would furnish an abundance of workmen ; and, finally, 
desultory excavations have here, more than at any other site, yielded 
satisfactory results. . . . Excavations undertaken here would in all 
probability yield a large number of Greek bronzes, terra-cottas, coins, 


painted vases, and perhaps works of greater size and importance,—a good 
foundation for a museum.” 


This recommendation of the Report has been rapidly acted upon. 
At the annual meeting of the Council, held in Boston on May 8, it 
was resolved to place Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke, the leader of the 
Assos expedition, in charge of the exploration of some site in Magna 
Grecia, provided the sum of not less than $2,000, besides what the 
Institute itself voted, should be at once raised for the purpose. Con- 
sidering the unique importance of the undertaking, and the credit that 
it will bring to our country, as well as the works of art that it will 
add to our Museums, we do not hesitate to make a strong appeal for 
money contributions, which may be sent to the managing editor of 
the JouRNAL before October 1. If the requisite amount be raised, 


work will be commenced early in the winter. 
A. L. Froruinauam, Jr. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT NAUKRATIS. 
[The following interesting letter was written by Mr. Gardner, the explorer of 
Naukratis, to Dr. Charles Waldstein of Cambridge, Eng., for publication in the 


JOURNAL. ] 
Nesrren (NAvuKRATIS), TEL EL BArup; Lower Eeypet: 


March 4, 1886. 

It has been extremely fortunate for me to begin work under so able 
and experienced an excavator as Mr. Petrie. Though I have been alone, 
here, after the first month, I feel that any success I may have met with 
is due to a continuance of his methods; and, though he has with charac- 
teristic energy gone off to fresh fields as soon as he could leave Naukratis 
in other hands, the work here must still be regarded as belonging chiefly 
to him. 

Three temples and a cemetery have occupied most of our attention this 
year. Two of these temples have been discovered only this season, and 
it is worth noting that both of them were found by a careful following up 
of chance indications, and not by independent trial-work. This latter, 
indeed, but rarely yields good results on such a site as this, where there 
are no natural features to guide the explorer, but all is a flat and indis- 
tinguishable labyrinth of mud-brick walls, covered over with .heaps of 
potsherds of all styles and ages. 

If one wishes to excavate a temple at Naukratis, one has to begin by 
unlearning all one’s notions of what a Greek temple ought to be like. It 
is of no use looking for drums of columns or fragments of entablatures. 
Such, even in cases where they did exist, have invariably been broken up 
as soon as visible: the few pieces remaining are never enough to give 
much information as to their site. But, fortunately for us, the Greeks at 
Naukratis, as elsewhere, showed the versatility of their nature; and, 
since stone was not to be had without great difficulty in the Delta, they 
took to building in mud-brick faced with plaster; and this apparently 
more fragile structure has often remained, simply because it offers less 
attraction to the spoiler. 

The temples both of the Dioscuri and of Aphrodite were of mud- 
brick, and a plan of both is consequently recoverable. The former even 
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has pillars in front of it, built of mud-brick faced with plaster. The 
temple of Aphrodite shows three distinct buildings of different periods, 
one above another ; and to the earliest of these belongs a great altar in 
front, with steps leading up to it. This altar, like that of Zeus at Olym- 
pia, was composed of the ashes of victims, held together by a thin casing 
of brick. 

But the importance of this temple does not lie chiefly in its architectural 
peculiarities. All around it there was found a thick layer of rubbish, 
consisting almost entirely of fragments of the finest archaic pottery: and 
almost all the best specimens of this are of a ware which probably 
belongs to Naukratis itself. I have roughly estimated the number of 
good fragments I have recovered from this layer at 150,000: this fact 
will give some notion of its richness; many pieces are inscribed; and 
many, I hope, will fit together into more or less complete wholes. Then 
some 100 archaic statuettes, mostly fragmentary, have also appeared: and 
these, dating as they do from the infancy of Greek art, will throw most 
valuable light on its relations with Egypt at that period. Nothing in 
this layer seems to be later than the middle of the sixth century B. c., and 
much is certainly earlier. 

The temenos of the Samian Hera has also been recovered, but has not 
yet yielded much of intrinsic value, though fragments of a few dedicated 
vases have been found. 

The main part, at least, of the cemetery lay to the north of the ancient 
city, not far from the canal that formed its highway to the sea. Unfor- 
tunately, a great part of it lies below a modern village; but a portion 
lying on an outlying mound has been completely turned over. Not many 
graves of the archaic period have been found, and none of value: later 
graves, from the fifth to the third century B. c., have been numerous, and 
have yielded a very fair collection of small vases, bronze mirrors, etc., 
and a large number of terracotta gorgoneia that seem once to have decor- 
ated the outside of wooden coffins. In one case, a small rouge-pot was 
found, with the rouge in it as fit for use as on the day it was buried. 

The season is now drawing to an end, and I do not expect that much 
that is new in the way of discovery will occur; I have still one or two 
sites to finish clearing; but the year’s results will be gathered mostly from 
what I have already stored here. To work these out will give me employ- 
ment enough for some time to come. 

Ernest A. GARDNER. 
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Essays ON THE Art OF Piterptas, by CHarLEs WALDSTEIN, M. 
A.; Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum and Reader of Classical 
Archeology in the University of Cambridge ; Ph. D. Heidelberg ; 
M. A. Columbia College, N. Y.—Cambridge: University Press. 
New York: The Century Co. 1885. 8vo, pp. xix—431, 16 plates 


and 25 figures. 


In the history of any science, nothing is more rare than the appearance 
among its professors of a man with the impulse to connect it with knowl- 
edge as a whole,—nothing except, perhaps, a man with the ability so to 
connect it. The great body of writers in each science know and advance it 
only within itself, and for the most part mechanically. Of knowledge as 
a true and valuable guide for human life, they have no conception; and 
the relation of their own science to human life they never consider, nor 
mark the mutual aid of sciences which illustrate different aspects of life. 
To ordinary workers, knowledge is the mechanical sum of sciences, not 
an intelligible whole, of which every special science is a member. It is, 
therefore, always noteworthy when a book appears, the author of which 
shows some appreciation of the fact that his subject stands in close rela- 
tion with all knowledge ; and that not the least portion of his task is to 
find out what that relation is. Briefly, the author of such a book is a 
moral teacher, as well as an advancer of learning. The science of arch- 
ology has been no richer than other sciences in men of this order. But, 
when such a man has come, he has influenced the whole subsequent course 
of the science. No better instance can be given than Otfried Miiller. 
His Handbuch der Archiiologie der Kunst was not only one of the books 
which dignify their subject and show the utility of it, but a book which 
laid down the lines on which to study it: lines which belonged to knowl- 
edge in general, rather than to the special science of archeology. In 
fact, this is true of all Miiller’s work: classical archaeology, the history 
of the classical literatures, were to him parts of the knowledge of ancient 
moral life, and this of moral life as a whole, interpreted by science. 

Since Miiller’s time, archeology has for the most part settled back into 
itself: it has become a region apart, of interest only to the Gelehrten vom 
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Fach. Archzeologists, indeed, are apt to regard as empty enthusiasm any- 
thing meant to show the general use and bearing of the facts of their 
science. Yet, it is the sign of a master to be able to distinguish devotion 
to great ideas from empty enthusiasm, and to see that, while the latter is 
the least, the former is the most, profitable thing in the world. There 
have been some signs, of late, that, among younger archzeologists, the 
need of a truer conception of their science is beginning to be felt. M. 
Salomon Reinach has devoted some of the acutest pages of his acute 
Manuel de Philologie Classique to a consideration of what classical phi- 
lology is. There could be no better sign. The first thing the archzolo- 
gist should do, is to settle what his science is; as Dr. Waldstein says: 
“the progress of any branch of investigation is most seriously retarded by 
ignorance of its true province, its aims, and means of inquiry:” and we 
may add that this is the smallest part of the matter. By this ignorance, 
not only is progress in investigation retarded, but also the value of the 
science in the advancement of wisdom is made almost nid. 

It is to give Dr. Waldstein’s book high praise to say that, more than 
any other that has recently appeared, it expresses the new tendency 
among archzeologists : it is in the line of advance of the true science of 
archeology, in its relation with knowledge in general. It is a book of 
principles ; to quote our author again: “In these essays the general prin- 
ciples will be illustrated and fixed by the individual and concrete instances ; 
while the special inquiries will be appreciated, because viewed in the light 
of the general definition of the archzological system.” Such a book is 
to be judged, not in its kind, but by the wisest and highest standard: as 
a book, not as a piece of mechanical work. Few books deserve so high 
praise as this,—few archeological books, certainly. But the privilege 
carries with it the necessity of submitting to the severest criticism. 

The first essay in the book is upon The Province, Aim, and Methods of 
the Study of Classical Archeology. That there is such an essay in the 
book, is one of the sources of our confidence that Dr. Waldstein is to do 
much to bring back to its relation with humane things the science of 
Archeology ; and this essay contains what it would profit all archzeolo- 
gists and all classical students to read and ponder. One way of looking 
at facts and ideas, says Dr. Waldstein, is the plastic way, is having them 
present themselves before the mind as forms, rather than formulas; the 
Greeks had in a remarkable degree this plastic way of seeing things, and 
their art was the best reproduction of their manner of thinking. We 
can, then, best make ourselves acquainted with one of the most charac- 
teristic, and at the same time important and profitable, qualities of Greek 
thought, by the study of Greek art: and this systematic study of Greek 
art is Archeology, which thus shows itself to be, “together with ancient 
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literature a co-ordinate department of the science of classical anti- 
quity.” Therefore Dr. Waldstein objects to ranking Archeology under 
classical Philology. He fears a return to the Hermann point of view ; 
i. e., that all investigations of antiquity have but one use, to subserve the 
criticism and interpretation of the ancient authors. This is admirable ; 
yet it may be that Dr. Waldstein carries his fear too far. We cannot 
help thinking that Wolf and Boeckh and Otfried Miiller have made this 
point of view no longer possible, and that, as a matter of mere nomencla- 
ture, it is useful to say, with M. Reinach, “ La philologie classique est la 
science de la vie intellectuelle des anciens, et particuliérement des Romains 
et des Grecs.” The name “Science of classical antiquity” is ponderous 
in comparison with “ Classical Philology.” 

Of what we have quoted from this essay on the science of classical 
archeology, we have nothing to say but praise. To have shown that 
it is really a science in relation with human faculty and life, is a great 
achievement. Dr. Waldstein has done this, and interestingly. It may 
be that he has not said all there is to say; but at any rate he has said 
more than has yet been said. 

Dr. Waldstein’s remarks about the methods of research, that prelimi- 
nary portion of the science of classical archeology, are excel lent,—espe- 
cially his exhortations to archzcologists to cease studying their subject in 
the literary remains of antiquity, instead of training themselves to see 
differences in the manner and technique of works themselves. The 
keenness of Dr. Waldstein’s eyes has been of great use to him in his own 
researches, and he rightly thinks that hereafter anything of importance 
can only be accomplished with the help of trained eyes. Yet his compar- 
ative disregard of the literary sources of antiquity has led to a certain 
inaccuracy in his dealing with those sources, which he will himself recog- 
nize as a defect in his work. In a certain way, it matters little that he 
says that ‘an oracle addressed to Sulla combines Beauty (+0 zdddos) with 
Grandeur (70 péye0os), as the chief characteristic ” of the statue of Zeus at 
Olympia (p. 70), when really this statement is made by implication in 
the description of the vision that gave the oracle; or that, on the same 
page, he translates the statement of Plotinos, (se. 6 Medias 
tov Jia xpos ( v@) ows ay yevorto, ef 6 
O¢ éunatwy 202hor by “ Pheidias had conceived of Zeus in 
his imagination as Zeus would have been, if he had appeared to him face to 
face.” Such inaccuracies, in a certain way, matter little ; yet there is, in 
such slips, 2 suggestion that the author considers that most useful but 
easily abused book, Overbeck’s Schriftquellen sufficient to furnish an archse- 
ologist’s classical reading ; and that he so little esteems the light on the 
science of plastic thinking to be obtained from a deep and accurate study 
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of Greek literature, that he would have the archzologist content himself 
with isolated extracts, taken without regard to their context, bearing only 
on the facts of archzeology, and read for the general meaning alone. May 
we say that the archzologist up to Dr. Waldstein’s first high conception 
of his science, will not fail in the same fineness and accuracy in dealing 
with his written sources, that he shows in dealing with the monuments? 
Both will help him greatly in his science of ancient thought. 

I have purposely dwelt at considerable length on Dr. Waldstein’s first 
essay, because it is on the whole the most novel and characteristic in the 
book,—the most typical of the new tendency in classical archzeology. 
The second essay is again general, but within the limits of the science 
itself: it is on The Spirit of the Art of Pheidias, in its Relation to his Age, 
Life and Character. The chapter is really an essay in applied ethics. 
Much of it is elementary, both in art criticism and in ethics: but, also, 
much of it is deep-going and edifying. It is impossible to give any notion 
of the substance of it, beyond saying that in it much is done to show the 
value of the plastic way of thinking—which was that of Pheidias. 

Having given us a general view, Dr. Waldstein takes us through the 
Parthenon, pausing, as he goes, to speak of each portion of the sculptural 
adornment of the building. It is interesting to find him everywhere giv- 
ing individuality to his work by making what of new he himself has to 
contribute the centre of his essay. First, it is the metopes, and Dr. 
Waldstein gives, substantially as he published it in October, 1882, in 
the Journal of Hellenie Studies, his discovery of a marble head in the 
Louvre that exactly fitted the body of a Lapith in one of the metopes 
among the Elgin marbles. Then come the pediments, western and east- 
ern. Here Dr. Waldstein describes a fragment discovered at Venice first 
by Mr. Woolney, the sculptor, and independently by himself; and strives 
to show that it had a place in the western pediment. Perhaps, what is 
of most interest in this attempt is the opportunity it affords the author for 
a complete unfolding of his method of research. No archeologist can 
fail to profit by seeing so severe an induction applied to his science. Dr. 
Waldstein’s attempt to identify the figures of the eastern pediment is 
also full of interest. Such keenness of eye joined with such ingenuity of 
mind and artistic insight can never fail to hold our attention. Yet one 
cannot help thinking that an attempt like this is at best only a chance 
for mental gymnastics, not for the obtaining of positive results. 

Two of the essays in the book deal with the Parthenon frieze. They 
mainly consist of an elaborate discussion of some terracottas found in 
Paris, Rome, and Copenhagen which reproduce portions of the frieze. 
In a terracotta fragment of the Louvre Dr. Waldstein recognized the 
Athena of the eastern frieze; and a piece found in the Museo Kircheriano 
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at Rome proved to be the adjoining fragment. Dr. Waldstein’s startling 
conjecture, that these terracottas were once part of the working-model 
made by Pheidias for the Parthenon frieze, is practically retracted in a 
note written afterwards and appended to the Essays. In fact, their very 
antiquity may well be doubted, especially in view of their relation to the 
plaster casts which he afterward discovered; but of this it would be 
incautious to judge without ocular evidence, though even the plates indi- 
cate that the plaques were not by the hand of a master. 

In the essay on the chryselephantine Athena Parthenos, an attempt 
is made, with perhaps too much of positiveness of statement, to show that 
there was not a column to support the right hand of the statue with its 
Nike: it is asserted that, by a system of counter-weights, the Nike could 
be supported without a column. Relying solely on the statement in 
various ancient authors, that the statue was so built that, if any one 
should attempt to remove the portrait of Pheidias from the shield on the 
left, the whole would fall to pieces,—relying solely on this, Dr. Waldstein 
makes the following statement: “ No doubt in the shield on the left hand 
was the weight or power which, passing through the centre, supported the 
right arm and gave equilibrium to the whole statue.” Surely, this “no 
doubt” is a dangerous phrase for so uncertain a matter. 

The next essay to this, The School of Pheidias and the Attic Sepulchral 
Reliefs, so far as we know, is the first in which an adequate and connected 
account has been attempted of the sepulchral monuments of Athens that 
show a resemblance in style to the Parthenon sculptures. It has long 
been our opinion that far too little has been made of these beautiful 
reliefs. The close relation between them and the more famous sculp- 
tures has indeed long since been pointed out; but with this archzeologists 
seem for the most part to have been satisfied; apparently considering 
them as direct imitations, and so of little essential interest. It is reserved 
for Dr. Waldstein to show their independence within the limits of their 
manner, and to suggest that they come from the hands of some of the 
numerous sculptors trained in the works of Pheidias, but thrown out of 
public employment by the Peloponnesian war, and compelled to earn a 
livelihood by a humbler exercise of their skill. But again Dr. Waldstein 
seems to us not to keep within the bounds of a just moderation when he 
says that, “There can be no doubt that this class of works of sculpture 
bridged over the step from the art of the fifth to the art of the fourth 
century, that they were a stepping stone from the divine and religious 
sculpture to the sculpture that partook of a more human character, from 
the art of Pheidias to the art of Praxiteles.” 

The above is the last essay on the art proper of Pheidias; but a long 
appendix contains several essays, previously published, bearing upon the 


history of Greek art. First comes au account of Pythagoras of Rhegion, 
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and a discussion of the so-called Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo in the British 
Museum. © This discussion, first published in 1880 in the Journal of Hel- 
lenie Studie s, tended to show that the beautiful statue in question could 
not be an Apollo, but was a pugilist, and most likely the work of Py- 
thagoras. Dr. Waldstein now adds a page or two of admirable new 
matter, in which he shows that the Choiseul-Gouffier statue is of a type so 
famous as to have been followed by the die-sinkers of coins in Sicily in 
the middle of the fifth century B. c., and that this type was only super- 
seded by that established in the end of the same century by a yet more 
famous master, Polykleitos. Next comes an essay on Praxiteles and 
the Hermes with the Infant Dionysos, in which, after conclusively rea- 
soning away all doubts as to the Hermes being by the famous Praxi- 
teles, he makes a very able psychologic analysis of the spirit of the art of 
Praxiteles. In contrast to the art of Pheidias, with its noble naiveté, 
simplicity, and serene grandeur, he finds in the Praxitelean ideal a 
sophisticated variety, a passive, moody sensibility, giving to it that sweet 
melancholy which he sees as the subjective element of Praxitelean art. 
He presents the Hermes, with its dreamy softness, its sad abstraction and 
tenderness, combined with latent strength, as a typical work, enlightening 
us, Dot only as to the ideal of Praxiteles, but as to the characteristics of 
the Greek epoch in which he lived; and he traces a likeness between the 
consciousness that produced this artistic type, and that of the romanticists 
of our century, De Musset, Shelley, Heine, Chopin. 

Dr. Waldstein ends his volume with two essays, one on The Influence 
of Athletic Games upon Greek Art; the other on The Eastern Pediment 
of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, and the Western Pediment of the Par- 
thenon. In the latter, the author works from Brunn’s geographical 
method of interpretation of pedimental groups,—a method which Dr. 
Waldstein has thoroughly made his own. 

Artnaur Ricumonp 


RECHERCHES SUR LA GLYPTIQUE ORIENTALE par M. JOACHIM 
MENANT. Premiére Partie. CYLINDRES DE LA CHALDEE. 4to, 
pp. 265. Paris, 1883, Jaisonneuve. 

Seconde Partie. CyYLINDRES DE L’AssyrRIE, MEDIE, AsrE- 
Mrnevre, Perse, Ecypre et 4to, pp. 271. Paris, 
1886, Maisonneuve et Leclerc. [In the two volumes there are 
eleven plates and 433 illustrations in the text. ] 

In these two volumes the subject of the intaglios of Western Asia has 
been for the first time treated by a scholar who is an authority in Assyri- 
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ology, and has prepared himself for the task by many years of patient 
study and investigation. The result has been to place before us a work 
of capital importance for archzeology in general, and invaluable for the 
study of Babylonian antiquities. 

In order to review intelligently the second of these volumes, published 
but a few weeks since, it is necessary to combine with it a consideration of 
the first, published nearly three years ago, as the two are intimately con- 
nected: the Persian and late-Babylonian cylinders, especially, must be 
studied side by side with those of the earlier Babylonian Empire, in order 
to understand their genealogy. This work is a first step in the science, 
and as such has about it much that is tentative, while it leaves a host of 
questions the solution of which is not even attempted. This difficulty was 
inherent in the subject and our present knowledge of it, and we must 
thank M. Ménant for his courage in giving us a work that will be the 
background on which future attempts will for a long time be worked. 
One of the greatest difficulties encountered was the classification and 
arrangement of the material: to get any order out of this almost hopeless 
chaos. Thousands of these engraved Babylonian seals existed in public 
museums and private collections, but our notions as to their age, the 
schools they belong to, and the subjects cut upon them, were hazy in the 
extreme. In fact, but little importance had been attached to these speci- 
mens of the art of Western Asia: their small size and the ignorance as 
to their character had prevented any attempt to make them tell a story 
that should throw light on the art-history of Babylonia and Assyria. 
This was all the more prejudicial to our knowledge of Babylonian arche- 
ology, because these small seals were almost the only remains that had 
come to our notice of the plastic art of Babylonia, with its three thousand 
years of existence. Until M. de Sarzec’s discovery of the sculptures of 
Telloh, in 1881, we knew of not a single specimen of early Babylonian 
sculpture: all that we possessed were a few reliefs belonging to the period 
of complete deeadence (xr to IX cent. B. Cc. ), when Assyria had already 
attained to supremacy (steles of Marduk-idin-ahi, ete.). This almost 
complete absence of sculpture must not be considered due to unpopularity 
of the art in Babylonia: though the bas-relief was but little used, we 
know that sculpture in the round was constantly practised. The real 
reason is that so little scientific excavation has been accomplished on the 
sites of the old Babylonian cities. In the meantime, the elements of a 
comparison between the plastic art of Assyria and that of its more ancient 
neighbor were wanting, and the mistake could be freely indulged in which 
has led many and even eminent authorities in art-history to confound the 
arts of the two countries, and to deny to each the individuality that truly 
belongs to it. 
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It is here that the importance of the seal-cylinders arises. Being in 
general use at all times, they date back to the earliest period, and descend 
in unbroken succession to the time of the Persian and Seleucid dominion ; 
so that eventually, when their various stages have been identified, they 
will form of themselves an epitome of the development of the glyptic art 
in the East. It is interesting to find that, from these cylinders alone, the 
gulf between Babylonian and Assyrian art is perfectly evident, both as 
to technique and conception. In a Babylonian cylinder the figures have 
no marked outlines, nor is there any attempt to emphasize the minor 
lines of muscle, drapery, or ornamentation: action is almost entirely 
wanting, the scenes are devoid of any striking effects, and the expression 
is usually quiet. In an Assyrian cylinder, on the contrary, the outlines 
are sharp, and, as in the larger sculptures, there is an abundance of 
detail in the emphasis of lines and ornamentation: most striking of all 
is the vigorous action, the expression, often exaggerated, and the striving 
after strong effects. A study of the scenes represented shows that the 
same distinction presided over the conception, as well as the execution, of 
these miniature compositions: the favorite Babylonian legends are often 
dropped, and when used are generally modified ; while others connected 
with the worship of Assur are introduced. 

The seals were made of many kinds of material: hematite, black and 
colored marbles, jasper and porphyry; rock-crystal, onyx, chalcedony, 
agate, lapis-lazuli, carnelian, sapphirine, ivory and bone. The shapes 
varied according to the method of using them: but the two most com- 
monly made were the conical and the cylindrical; the former of which 
appears only at a late period, the earlier seals being invariably cylinders 
with a hole through the centre for a metal rod by which to roll them on 
the wet clay or the wax, and by which they were suspended around the 
person of the wearer. They were a necessary part of the costume of 
Babylonian and Assyrian gentlemen; not only of those who occupied 
official positions, but of all adult private persons, who used them to affix 
their signature to documents of any description. This accounts for the 
profusion in which they are found. All bear engraved some figured 
scene, generally of religious import, and very often the name of the owner 
is added. The subjects are taken from the mythology or legends of Baby- 
lonia; a large proportion representing an adoration scene or a sacrifice, in 
which is represented the owner before his patron divinity, either alone or 
led forward by a priestly intercessor. In the earlier series the variety of 
subjects is very great, and many of them, relating to early Babylonian 
popular legends, are as yet inexplicable to the archeologist. It is clear, 
however, that a careful comparative study of these engraved stones with 
the early literature will eventually throw much light on the figured 
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mythology of Babylonia, which is still a blank to us. At present no 
certain interpretation of the greater part of the subjects is possible. The 
inscriptions are usually difficult to read on account of their archaism and 
brevity, consisting, as they do, mainly of proper names. 

Several collections of seals have already been published before Ménant’s 
present work, by Cullimore and Lajard in particular, but without any 
intelligent criticism. At the present moment, M. Ménant himself’ is 
editing in heliotype plate s the entire collection of M. de Clereq, consisting 
of four hundred cylinders; the largest in existence except that of the 
sritish Museum which contains six hundred and sixty. In Paris, the 
Bibliotheque Nationale and the Louvre together contain about as many, 
each of them having over three hundred seals. The only other Euro- 
pean collection of importance is that of the Hague (150), but, as the 
United States are beginning to collect quite a number, I will mention 
these collections of ours with more detail for the benefit of foreign 
archeologists. The Metropolitan Museum of New York possesses at 
present over sixty seals, some belonging to the Kypriote collections, a 
few coming from previous purchases, and a large number from the collec- 


tion brought here two years ago by M. Maimon. Mr. R.S. Williams of 


Utica (N. Y.) has a choice collection of some twenty-five, among which 
is a fine royal cylinder. M. Ménant will illustrate these in the next 


number of the JournaAL. At Amherst College there is a collection of 


about. the same number, sent over at various times from Syria. The 
largest collection and one of the finest in existence is, however, that 
brought home, nearly a year ago, by Dr. William Hayes Ward, who 
made it during the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia, conducted under the 
auspices of the Archological Institute. This collection, amounting to 
about two hundred and fifty Babylonian, Assyrian, Persian, Syrian, 
Hittite and Phoenician cylinders, includes many choice examples, and 
many which possess the peculiar value that the localities from which 
they came are known. As I shall have occasion to remark on the 
impossibility which M. Ménant has found, with few exceptions, of attribu- 
ting any group of cylinders with certainty to any particular school and 
city, the importance of this certified provenance will easily be seen. 

In M. Ménant’s first volume, the difficulty of classification was most 
serious. The method which he adopted was partly geographical, partly 
according to subject. Of course, the more or less archaic forms of the 
inscriptions that accompanied many of them were good evidence as to 
their belonging to the early or the middle empire: however, the differ- 
ence in style, even among the earliest specimens, was apparent, and the 
main difficulty was and is to identify each style with some kingdom or 


period. A royal cylinder of “ Segani-sar-luh,” a king of Sippara-Agadé, 
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probably anterior to Sargon I (3800 Bn. c.), is a good though narrow basis 
for attributing to the school of Agadé a large group of very archaic seals 
portraying, principally, scenes from the legend of Izdubar, the Baby lo- 
nian Herakles. Seals of the great kings of Ur,—Ur-Gur, Dungi (2900- 
2800), “ Gamil-Sin,”—and of their dependents the kings of Nippur and 
Zirgulla, show that at Ur, the greatest city of South Babylonia, there 
existed an important and characteristic school of sculpture, whose types 
stand out clearly from those of all other groups. The school of Erech is 
not so well established: though it certainly existed as an important unit, 
the only two examples brought forward do not give it much individuality. 
But the styles of Agadé and Ur have a number of contrasting character- 
istics. In the Agadé seals the style is bold and massive; the figures 
strong ; the animals rendered with truthfulness to nature; figures in the 
nude are frequent; and here more than in any other examples we find a 
careful study of anatomy. The effects are broad, though there is much 
careful work in details. The scenes on the seals from Ur are totally 
different, and on examination seem even to point to a difference of race 
between the peoples portrayed on the works of North (Agadé) and those 
of South Babylonia (Ur). The figures of Ur are long and slender, with 
clinging drapery which is often divided into flounces, especially in the 
female figures; there is less knowledge of anatomy and no attempt to 
portray the nude, and in general a much less artistic faculty than at 
Agadé. The heads are small and of a more delicate, ascetic type. 
Related to the school of Agadé is a series of seals engraved with fantastic 
animals pitted against each other or against Izdubar and Heabani. On 
one point in the arrangement and relation of classes, we may be allowed 
to differ from M. Ménant. In point of age, he places at the ve ry head 
those seals where fantastic animals are drawn in the rudest and most 
barbarous manner. Dr. Ward has already suggested that these works 
may well be assigned to the decadence, and not to the rise, of the 
glyptic art in Babylonia. The earliest works whose age we know, show 
that the appreciation of animal form was strongest at this time. The 
common error that art must follow a law of evolution from the barbarous 
state, and gradually advance to perfection, is one that leads to many 
misconceptions. 

A chapter is set apart for the works belonging to the time of the Pates?, 
a term generally translated viceroy and applied to the minor rulers of 
Babylonian cities and states. It may be well to recognize a difference in 
age among these works, and to place some at a much later date than 
would here be indicated, for the title of Patest lasted for many centuries, 
and was in use for a long time after the rise of the empires of which 
Sargon I and Ur-Gur were the founders. To continue in the order of M. 
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Ménant’s first volume, we find that the chapters which follow those on 
Agadé, Erech and Ur, are entitled: Sacrifices—Beltis—Invocations— 


Various Subjects—Zirgurla—Larsam. Many are the cylinders on which 
religious sacrifices are represented, and these M. Ménant wishes to connect 
with the school of Ur, which made of this subject a specialty: he has 
pointed out, quite rightly, the interesting texts in the fitualistie and astro- 
logical literature of Babylonia and Assyria that throw light on these reli- 
gious rites, represented in so varied a manner. In some cases we cannot 
fuil to recognize proofs of those human sacrifices by which the Babylo- 
nians cast a blot on their civilization. The subject discussed in the chap- 
ter devoted to representations in which there appears a nude female deity 
is not very easy of solution: it derives its main difficulty—that of the 


identification of this figure—from the very haziness of our knowledge of 


the Babylonian pantheon. We have not yet learned to make the requi- 
site mythological distinctions between the various female divinities wor- 
shipped throughout Babylonia: Nana, Ishtar, Belit, Anat, Zarpanit. We 
are still unable to trace the development of their myths; to distinguish 
the earlier from the later philosophic conception ; to separate the special 
worship, which the different cities devoted to their patron divinities, 
from the position these occupied in the general pantheon. 

Another class of seals bear inscriptions containing invocations in favor 
of the wearer: these are connected with the general belief of the Baby- 
lonians in magic and in the protective power of certain formulas. M. 
Ménant, in several places, hints at one of the most interesting questions 
raised by a study of the seals: the identity of the various divinities 
represented, and the relation to these divinities of certain animals and 
signs that appear on the seals either in connection with these divinities or 
as their symbols. He remarks (p. 204): “On a établi de tout temps 
une corrélation plus ou moins directe entre certaines divinités et certains 
animaux. Cette corrélation existait évidemment en Chaldée au moment 
ot} nous rencontrons ainsi l’animal servant de piédestal a la divinité. Si 
nous connaissions cette association d’idées, il nous serait possible de déter- 
miner, par le genre de l’animal, la divinité que l’artiste a voulu rendre, 
mais c’est précisément ce qu'il faut chercher.” It would be eusy to prove 
the great importance of the study of this relationship, as a successful attempt 
would give us the key to the entire figured representation of Babylonian 
mythology. In the chapter on Larsa, attention is called to the impor- 
tance of the clay contract-tablets, found there by Loftus, bearing the 
impressions of the seals. As there are many of them dated, some from 
the reign of Rim-Agu, others from that of Hammurabi (2168 B. c.), they 
are of especial interest for comparative study both of subject and of style. 

M. Ménant has wisely abstained from formulating any dogmatic opinion 
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on the age of the seals described in his first volume, except in so far as 
he considers them all to be anterior to the reign of Hammurabi. Some 
assistance can be derived from the materials themselves, as we know that 
certain stones—black marble and hematite, for example—were used at an 
early period, while others came into common use at a later date. Indi- 
cations of style and of more or less perfection of workmanship are often 
deceptive, as inferior work was done at all times: many seals were exe- 
cuted by special order, while the greater number were ready-made, and 
turned out by the hundreds, the purchasers simply having their names 
engraved on them. But, setting aside these uncertainties, what are the 
general conclusions to be drawn from what we learn of the practice of 
the glyptic art in Babylonia? We already knew that from the dawn of 
this civilization were practised the arts of metal-founding, of carving 
colossal statues out of the hardest marble, and of weaving stuffs in won- 
drous patterns; and now we find that the Babylonians were acquainted 
with all the complicated instruments necessary for the perfect cutting of 
pietra dura, and that they probably used the lens from the earliest period. 

In the second volume the seal-cylinders of Assyria are treated, and at 
the same time those of Media, Asia Minor, Persia, Egypt and Pheenicia. 
The connecting link between the arts of Babylonia and Assyria has 
always remained a mystery, and this is just as true in the glyptic art as it 
is in large sculpture; and this difficulty M. Ménant has met without 
being able to solve. To those who hold to the practical dependence of 
Assyria on the earlier civilization of Babylonia this is certainly a disap- 
pointment. In reality, there did exist a close relationship, but I have 
already remarked on the recklessness with which this relationship is dis- 
figured and enlarged. For Assyria this small branch of the fine arts has 
by no means the same unique interest as for Babylonian art and myth- 
ology: the great bas-reliefs are a far better index of its plastic develop- 
ment. Besides, we do not find in Assyrian seals the same variety of 
types and subjects: there is far greater repetition, and the work seems 
less artistic and more perfunctory. Consequently, much of the interest 
vanishes, though at the same time we better comprehend the scenes por- 
trayed, and are also able to assign the works with somewhat more preci- 
sion to their particular period and school. We have already remarked 
on the differences in technique and conception between the seals of the two 
countries. Among other differences a further, merely mechanical, one 
may be here noted: the inscriptions are traced on the cylinders as they 
should be read, and not reversed as in Babylonia. A fundamental differ- 
ence is shown in the drawing of the human form: in Babylonian seals 
there is not the least disinclination to draw the naked figure,—often with 
success, as at Agadé,—but with the Assyrian seal-cutter this was never 
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attempted. A comparison of the small works with the larger sculpture 
shows that the seal-cutters were mere artisans, as compared with the 
sculptors, and that their work was careless and inartistic. Animals, so 
finely portrayed on Babylonian seals, and rendered with so much life and 
beauty in the Assyrian bas-reliefs, are given in an unskilful and sketchy 
manner. In the material execution itself there is also a decided inferi- 
ority, except in the case of royal cylinders and others of especial 
importance. 

It would be natural to suppose the existence of separate schools in the 
several great cities of Assyria: Assur, Kalah, Nineveh and Arbela; but 
no proofs of this exist. In suggesting a chronological succession, M. 
Ménant places at the beginning of Assyrian glypties the seals that are 
executed with the point; that is, where the outlines are merely engraved, 
without any modelling: to a slightly later period he assigns those exam- 
ples where the bouterolle or drilling hammer is used ; and to the Sargonid 
dynasty, finally, the perfection of the technique, when the figures no longer 
bear any disfiguring traces of the instruments used in their execution. 
Much obscurity attaches to the whole subject from the almost complete lack 
of inscriptions, which, on the seals of Babylonia, were so numerous and 
helped to localize and to date certain styles. A comparative study of the 
subjects shows that a large proportion of them can be explained from our 
acquaintance with Assyrian literature and mythology. Among the 
figures that appear to be purely Assyrian inventions are the sphinx, the 
man-headed bull, the man-fish, the eagle-headed genius, the winged sym- 
bol of the cod Assur, the sacred tree, the men-caryatides, ete. 

Connected with the Assyrian glyptic school were, according to M. 
Ménant, the seals of Armenia and Asia Minor,—the latter being repre- 
sented by the Hittites. Here we meet a very delicate question, and one on 
which it is impossible to speak with any certainty. That the Hittites 
used seals engraved with their own hieroglyphic system is certain, and we 
cannot deny that they were well acquainted with the art of seal-cutting, 
as with all the arts. But the examples of Hittite seals that are brought 
forward are few in number. Some have Hittite characters engraved on 
them; others bear Assyrian inscriptions, like that of the Musée Fol illus- 
trated in this number of the JourNAL (p. 132): all have certain charac- 
teristics In common. 

The chapter on “The Second Empire of Chaldxa” is rather short, and 
the reason is, apparently, the difficulty of recognizing these works of late 
Babylonian art: the antiquarian mania, so well personified by Nabu- 
na’id (Nabonidos, 556 B. c.), which led to the rebuilding of old temples 
and to studies for ascertaining their precise age, made the artist of this 


period seek to reproduce exactly, not only the archaic inscriptional 
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writing, but the very subjects and style of the Early Empire. Often, it 
is true, he betrayed himself by a slip; by the introduction of some incon- 
gruous element or a palpable paleographical error; but the attempt 
involves the question in a certain obscurity. The best points d’appui are 
the terracotta contract-tablets having impressions of cylinders, which, 
being exactly dated, show what types of seals were then used. The 
earliest date found by M. Ménant on the British Museum contracts is the 
2d year of Nebuchadnezzar; the latest, the 14th year of Darius. 

Persia under the Akheemenide was in seal-cutting, as in monumental 
sculpture, merely an inferior copyist of Assyria. The famous seal of 
King Darius in the British Museum, which may be taken as showing the 
high-water mark of Persian glyptichs, shows careful and skilful execu- 
tion, but an entire lack of artistic talent, of knowledge of form and _pro- 
portion, and a ponderous stiffness. 

The last and one of the most intefesting chapters is devoted to the seals 
of Pheenicia. In a preliminary chapter on Egyptian seals, M. Ménant 
shows that those which present a combination of Egyptian subjects with 
Assyrian inscriptions, or vice-versa, are due to the Pheenicians, the great 
go-betweens of the East, who were in such close relations at the same time 
with Assyria and with Egypt. Trading as they did with Nineveh, where 
many of their seals are found impressed on contract-tablets, they were 
obliged to adopt the Assyrian custom of employing seals, and with the 
idea borrowed also the form. Sometimes it is evident that they purchased 
Assyrian seals ready-made, and had their names inscribed upon them, 
tant bien que m il, in Pheenician letters. But, being a volatile nation, 
they shortly came to consider the Egyptian scarab as a more convenient 
form than the cylinder for their seals. Still, though they adhered gener- 
ally to this Egyptian form, the themes of their seals were for the greater 
part quite Assyrian, and, at a later period, Persian. The numerous seals 
found in Kypros show the native Phcenician execution: some date back 
to Babylonian models, others are imitations of Assyrian and Egyptian 
works, while in some the influence of Hittite models is evident. There 
appears to have been in Kypros a manufactory which turned out quan- 
tities of third-class works at low prices, which found a ready market on 
the mainland: the execution is always of the rudest and most summary 


description, without any attempt at artistic or finished workmanship. 


A. L. Frornincnam, JR. 
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ANCIENT RoME 1885, by J. HENRY Mippieton. Edinburgh; 
Adam and Charles Black: New York; Scribner & Welford. 


8vo, pp. xxvi-512. 


This book declares itself a guide-book to the architectural remains of 
ancient Rome. As such, it is to be examined for accuracy in general 
statement and in minute detail; for completeness; for convenience of 
form and structure, implying handiness as a work of reference ; and for 
readablene ss ,—an added grace, which even a guide-book may possess. 
As to the need of another guide-book to Rome, that question need not 
come up at all, for recent discoveries have remade Roman archeology. 
As this book contains a description of the very latest discoveries, it has 
at once a value which none of its predecessors have. The book which 
tells us about the Atriwn Vestae, and of the numerous private houses 
decorated with reliefs and paintings which have been discovered only to 
be destroyed during the past few years, has indeed a special claim upon 
us. But it is not in any sense true, as has been said in some reviews, 
that these recent discoveries are the only “ excuse for adding another to 
the many books on the archeology of Rome.” It appears to be true, on 
the contrary, that no existing book in any language gives so much of 
what the student of archeology needs in Rome, or to refer to when Rome 
is far away. The only book that can be compared with Mr. Middleton’s 
is Gsel-Fels’ Rom und die Campagna, of 1883 (unless a later edition of 
the same contains still farther improvements): there only will be found 
anything like an adequate account of Roman topography and geology,— 
of the building materials of old Rome,—of the buildings themselves, 
with discrimination between what is known and what is guessed at,—of 
the decorations as they have been found to be, and not as somebody has 
chosen to misunderstand an ancient writer who himself misunderstood. 
And, if Gsel-Fels’ book is the only one that can be compared with Mid- 
dleton’s, it is also inferior to Middleton’s in this respect: that it has to 
do everything at once, and to serve, not the archeological student only, 
but the most butterfly travellers, as well. The Germans make their tour 
to Rome almost as regularly as the English: and Gsel-Fels is to them, as 
Murray is to the English, the book that one buys who wants a little more 
than Baedeker gives. But nobody would think of buying Middleton to 
carry about Rome under his arm or to pore over at the hotel at night, 
unless strongly inclined toward the study of the ruins; and therefore 
Middleton is the better book for such a student. 

Mr. Burns’ good and interesting quarto with a title identical with 
Doctor Gsel-Fels’ volume (or with a translation of it) is not to be ignored. 
But “ Rome in 1885” is the more precise, the more technically exact, 
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the more workmanlike book ; and far more free from the vice of writing 
“about and about” the subject—a vice unendurable in guide-books- 
And yet—to take up our desiderata in reverse order—the book under 
consideration is eminently readable. When a writer has a great subject, 
all that he needs, to be readable, is that sort of imagination which reveals 
to him the essential parts of it. And our guide-book becomes less instead 
of more readable, when the author has been at pains to avoid what he 
thinks the dry guide-book style, and becomes fluent and discursive. That 
is the fault of Mr. Burns’ otherwise excellent book: that is the fault of 
many otherwise excellent French books of similar subject: the almost- 
avowed effort to avoid the catalogue style, and to invest with pleasant 
discursiveness that which does not admit of it. And so of the plan of 
the book before us: it is made doubly useful by the care taken to refer, 
backward and forward, to other passages which bear upon the subject in 
hand. When actively in use, the book can be easily studied without an 
index. It is only when it stands on the shelf, and is applied to for sud- 
denly-required answers to questions, that the very inadequate index 
becomes an annoyance. 

Now, as regards completeness, it is to be said that Mr. Middleton has taken 
almost no notice of architectural style and character. Rome is indeed a 
poor place in which to study architectural design. The impressiveness of 
Roman monuments was never the result of noble or delicate designing : 
it came of itself, from vastness and massiveness and unintended happiness 
of proportion,—like the impressiveness of a medizeval castle, or of a sea- 
side cliff. But the simple fact that all the architecture of Europe for 
fifteen centuries has sprung from Rome as its common source,—the great 
stream flowing uniformly for a short time, and then dividing into eastern 
and western branches, of which the one was soon dried up, but the other 
has flowed on till now,—that one fact makes the doubtful good taste and 
the stiff and administrative style of work of the Roman imperial archi- 
tects of prodigious importance to us. And no book on Roman architec- 
tural antiquities can be complete without constant and careful explana- 
tion of what each ruin has to show of the Roman feeling for architectural 
design. But that is all that we miss. Everything else that the volume 
could hold is here. No doubt, we would like to have very much more 
information about all the buildings named and described, but for this we 
need a big quarto of text and a folio of measured drawings, and that was 
not on the cards. 

Now as to accuracy: under that head one has to allude to a certain 
avoidance of all mention of the doubts as to the commoner attributions, 
This is peculiarly objectionable in respect to the newer discoveries. Per- 
haps there is not one of the newly-found buildings and traces of build- 
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ings concerning which there is not serious dispute. The author has a 
perfect right to assume the correctness of his own views, especially when 
they are shared by the majority of competent investigators: but perhaps 
it is not right to ignore the other side. Mere mention of the contradic- 
tory opinion and of where it is to be found is all we ask, perhaps is all 
that we are entitled to. Then, in somewhat the same direction, there is a 
certain tendency to be too positive in assertion: and of this the most 
remarkable instance is that of the reiterated assertions, that brick was 
used, in old Rome, on/y for facing of walls ; that what seemed to be vaults 
in old Rome were all make-believe vaults, solid blocks cast in one piece, 
having no more arch-construction than bowls or bottles ; that what look 
like discharging-arches and relieving-arches are a// mere superficial pre- 
tence ; although, as the author admits, they were not to show in the com- 
pleted work, as they would all be covered by the facing of marble or hard 
stucco. A great and remarkable characteristic of the later imperial build- 
ing is clearly understood by our author, and well and strongly put in these 
repeated statements: but where is the proof of the universal applicability 
of these assertions, and where the authorities that can be quoted as sup- 
porting such an opinion, in the absence of proof? As to the Pantheon, 
for instance ; has our writer any support in his assumption that here also, 
in this early building, the constructional brick arches apparent in walls 
and dome alike are all mere pretence? No one will know, for certain, 
until the Pantheon is torn down ; in the meantime, we long for Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s reasons in full, and his supporting authorities for so surprising a 
statement. If, indeed, the Pantheon is one mass of concrete, a mere lump 
of inert weight, its cupola bearing solid upon its drum, as its drum upon 
the earth, then it is quite time our histories of architecture were cor- 
rected in a vital point, and a host of special essays put behind the fire. 

The positive assertion in the Introduction, of the recent discovery that 
“a great city of the Rasena, highly advanced in culture and in technical 
skill in all the minor arts of life’? once stood where Rome was to stand, 
has been as positively contradicted by Professor Lanciani, in the Athencewm 
of March 15th. 

Now, such errors of over-confidence do not harm the book so much as 
they dothe author. No beginner in archeology is much hurt or hindered 
by believing, for awhile, these two hasty assertions. Older students are 
slow to believe them, and never take them as positive fact. In spite of 
them, the book is to be recommended as the best single book there is for 
the student in Rome or out of Rome, for study or for reference concern- 


ing the buildings whose traces remain to us. 
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JULES QUICHERAT. MELANGES D’ARCHEOLOGIE ET D’HIsTorRe, 
ARCHEOLOGIE DU MoyveEN AGE. Mémoires et Fragments réunis 
par Lobert de Lasteyrie. 8vo, pp. xiv-514 with eleven plates and 


figures. Paris, 1886, Picard. 


It sometimes happens that men who have had the merit of developing 
new theories, of founding new critical methods, and of changing the course 
of opinion, never receive the right amount of public appreciation; and 
that much of the credit due to them falls to the share of those who have 
borrowed and restated these theories and methods at second hand, and in 
& manner, perhaps, more attractive to the public. It was so with Jules 
Quicherat, one of the most industrious and original workers in the field 
of medieval archeology. To him we owe a great part of the impulse 
that has produced so many devotees of the science in France. A crowd 
of young enthusiasts left his lecture-room at the Ecole des Chartes (where 
he gave, during more than thirty years, the only public course on French 
archeology) to propagate his teachings in their writings. Many of his 
theories were afterward, so to speak, appropriated by other writers, and 
it is only after his death that his importance has been fully realized. 
Several of his former pupils have undertaken to edit his works, and none 
with more devotion and enthusiasm than M. de Lasteyrie, the present 
editor of the Gazette Archéologique, to whom we owe the editing of that 
part of Quicherat’s writings comprised in the present volume. 

The most popoular of Quicherat’s works, that which had the broadest 
scope and offered the widest interest, was his masterly Histoire du Cos- 
tume en France. Most of his literary activity was expended in the pro- 
duction of small memoirs, which, hidden in periodical publications, did 
not bring him much notoriety, though they showed the most admirable 
erudition and acuteness. His life-work was his association with the Ecole 
des Chartes, of which he was Director from 1871 to the time of his death 
(1882), and to which he devoted his entire energy. The first paper in 
this volume treats of The Basilica of Fanum built by Vitruvius, in which 
he seeks to solve some of the many difficulties left unsettled by Vitru- 
vius’ text: among these is the sense of testudo applied to the roofing. 
The writer shows that the meaning of vault, which we attach to the term, 
did not come into vogue until post-classie times. In his Restoration of 
the Basilica of St. Martin of Tours, Quicherat brings all his ingeniousness 
to bear on the question of the plan and architectural features of this most 
important of early Frankish churches, though it is doubtful that his con- 
clusions can be safely accepted. Other papers of an equally restricted 
character are his essays on the age of the cathedrals of Embrun, 
Grenoble, and Laon; studies on the crypt of Saint Geosmes, on the 
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churches of Saint Gilles, Saint Ouen of Rouen, and kindred subjects. In 
several of these he opposed the theory, much in vogue among a large 
class of French archeologists, which attributed many of the Romanesque 
edifices, especially of the South of France, to the Carlovingian period: a 
fallacy even now not entirely eradicated, and which was echoed to a 
most pernicious degree by Ferguson in his history of architecture. 

A large part of the volume is occupied by writings on the character- 
istics of medieval architecture, and here M. Quicherat shows the rarest 
qualities: a strictly scientific mind which grasps the problem in its essen- 
tial qualities; clear and correct ideas expressed in the most concise and 
telling language ; and, besides, a systematic way of grouping his thoughts 
and facts. In his papers on the ogive and on Romanesque architecture, he 
for the first time presents, among the chaos of previous theories, a clear 
definition of the development of architectural forms; he proves that the 
vault is to be considered as the moving cause of the architectural progress 
of the xr and x1 centuries, a fact that has since been recognized and 
developed by other writers. His evident talent as a teacher, in which 
keenness of idea and clearness of expression are the most important 
characteristics, is brought out by the fragments of his famous Cours 
d’Archéologie. This favorite series of lectures he intended to publish: 
unfortunately, he only prepared a MS. of a section of it, and that, 
even, was an unfinished sketch. Such as it is, M. de Lasteyrie decided 
to edit it, with a few changes and additions, and it is by far the most 
important part of the volume. His knowledge of Romanesque archi- 
tecture was probably more varied and thorough than that of any liv- 
ing archeologist, and this, combined with his talent for systematiza- 


tion, makes of this an admirable treatise. The most original part of 


it was undoubtedly his classification of Romanesque churches. Of pre- 
vious attempts the most successful was the geographical one initiated 
by M. de Caumont and perfected by Viollet le Due, who firmly estab- 
lished it in public estimation. More recently still, Antyme Saint-Paul 
has elaborated it in even greater detail. But Quicherat was not satisfied 
with a system which seemed to him to lack a real and rational basis and 
to be founded, not on well-defined architectural characteristics, but on 
certain family similarities which did not hold good for all the works 
within each territory, failed to account for many specimens that were 
outside of the general families of styles, and did not bear in its nomen- 
clature any relation to the nature of the style itself. To quote his words, 


“Tt has neither facilitated the study, nor advanced the knowledge of 


Romanesque ; it has not enabled archzeologists, in the presence of the 
monuments, to describe them except according to their instincts, still less 
to form a just idea of the Romanesque of different localities, in case they 
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have not seen it themselves.” In his own classification, his point of 
departure is what he considers emphatically, as shown above, the key- 
note of Romanesque architecture,—the vault; and it is on the differen- 
tiations of the vault that he founds his classes, orders, species and families. 
The details of this classification, as perfected by Quicherat’s long 
experience, are unfortunately among the parts of his Cours that he had 
not written out. What his first notions on the subject were, as they 
appeared in the Revue Archéologique of 1852, is all we can refer to. They 
are reprinted in this volume as ch. 1 of his essay on Romanesque archi- 
tecture. The great advantage of his system of classification is that, while 
it does not exclude the geographical grouping, it provides for outlying 
examples and for exceptions, and immediately characterizes a group of 
buildings by their most important features. The value of the Cours is 
enhanced by the drawings and notes added by M. de Lasteyrie: the 
illustrations are chosen with care and are always most apt, and the notes 
supply much information in a small compass. 

M. Quicherat’s methods of thinking and writing may well serve as a 
model for every teacher of the science and history of architecture. He 
never takes anything for granted: general acceptation of a fact never 
prevents him from severely testing it from an independent standpoint, 
and casting it aside if it does not stand the test: he inculcates, at every 
line, the habits of observation and analysis, rather than a reliance upon 
books and authorities. 

A. L. Frornimcnam, JR. 


KULTURHISTORISCHER BILDERATLAS. I. ALTERTUM. Bearbeitet 
von Pror. Dr. THEoporR ScHREIBER. Hundert Tafeln mit 
erkliirendem Text. Leipzig, 1885, E. A. Seeman. 


This publication runs parallel with the same firm’s widely circulated 
Kunsthistorische Bilderbogen. Art is introduced only as an active phase 
of culture and daily life, but is placed at the head. As we turn the 
leaves, the mind is carried from theatrical edifices and properties, in a 
natural sequence, through the belongings, instruments, tools, contrivances 
and products of the arts of music, dancing, sculpture, painting, architec- 
ture, to the apparatus of worship, public games, military and marine 
equipment, trade and travel, habitation, indoor life, outdoor amusements, 
marriage, the school and the scholar, funeral rites, etc. The illustrations 
are carefully picked from standard and original publications, and some- 
times they are from inedited photographs (there are ten such). The 
endeavor has been to illustrate antiquity by antiques only. But few 
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restorations, and only the most documentary, were admitted. The group- 
ing of objects of one class, whether Greek or Roman, on the sume page, 
facilitates comparison and makes one supplement another when the Atlas 
is referred to for special illustration. Other countries but Greece and 
Rome pass unnoticed. The aim of the letterpre ss is to give the succinct 
indications that will make the pictures intelligible, and some cross-classi- 
fication. 
a scholastic manual is the statement of sources under all the cuts, to 
which general references to the standard hand-books correspond in the 
elucidations prefixed. Scholarly teachers who have access to better libra- 
ries than most of our colleges provide for their use, will find the Atlas 
thus serves the purpose of a visualizing index. The woodcuts, as such, 
betray the heterogeneous sources whence they were taken, but all study 


of ancient monuments and documents from woodcuts is unsatisfying, if 


not accompanied, as it should be, by frequent contemplation of photo- 
graphs and large plates, not to say casts and models. 
Schreiber’s insistence on the familiar titles; even the old tomes of the 
Antichita d’ Ereolano (Naples, L757 sqq.) are not yet supersed« d. 

The work is one of those that enable the archzeologist to pass beyond 


the narrow limits of his specialty and to connect it with all phases of 


ancient life, and for this reason is of more practical importance than the 
most erudite but narrow monograph. To professors of the science it will 
certainly prove a boon. Perhaps it would have been preferable to give a 
larger selection from Greek and Etruscan, instead of so large a proportion 
of late Roman works. We would also wish that the text were a little 


more developed. 
ALFRED EMERSON. 


CORRECTION. 


In my review of the Papers of the American School at Athens (Amer. 
Journal of Archeology, vol. 1, p. 207), I do injustice to Mr. Jas. R. 
Wheeler, the author of the paper en the Theatre of Dionysos, in criti- 
cising his omission of the volume-number when citing from the Corpus 
Inseriptionum Atticarum. The “ Explanation of Abbreviated Refer- 
ences,” on p. 153 of the “ Papers,” states that vol. 11, part 1, is to be 
understood wherever the number of the volume is not given. 


A. Emerson. 


A feature of the book that raises it above the ordinary level of 


This is the sense of 
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AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 


During this winter, the Egyptian Government has not undertaken any 
new work, and it has but scanty funds for archeological purposes. It is 
tu the enterprising organizers of the Egypt Exploration Fund that we 
zgain owe the most interesting results of the season, of which full reports 
are given below. Naukratis has continued to yield works that are invalu- 
able as the connecting links between Asiatic and Grecian art, and inves- 
tigations have been started on a number of new sites, the most important 
being Am=Nebesheh. 

Am-—TeLt NesesHen.—W hile the work at Naukratis was being carried on 
this winter under Mr. Gardner, Mr. Petrie has attempted excavations on 
un entiré ly new site, called variously Tell Jedawi, Tell Nebesheh, Tell 
Farun, the second of which is preferred by him. In several letters to 
the Academy, dated February 5, 15, 26 and March 25, Mr. Petrie, in 
conjunction with Mr. Griffith, recounts the progress of his excavations, of 
which we will give a succinct account. 

Feb. 5. Fully half the site is oceupied by a cemetery, the other half 
by two small towns and a temple. The cemetery has been formed by an 
immense number of small chambers, or groups of chambers, placed 
isolatedly and irregularly all over a sandy plain. These were built of 
unbaked brick, and roofed with barrel vaulting. Some few were larger, 
and eased, or lined if subterranean, with limestone; while in later times— 
in the sixth century B. c. and after—large groups of about a dozen 
chambers became frequent. So far, nothing has been found anterior to 
the xx dynasty. The temple goes farther back, as a black granite altar 
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of Amenemhat IT of the x11 dynasty has been found. An inscription on 
its side gives the title of “seal-bearer and high chancellor”: probably 
these persons were the viziers of the Hyksos. There is great probability 
of finding here monuments of the Hyksos period. 

Feb. 13. A sphinx of black granite found at the gateway of the 
enclosure of the temple is one of the most erased monuments known. It 
was originally made under the xm dynasty. Four inscriptions found 
here that mention the city of Am, capital of the xtx nome Am Pehu, 
seem to prove that it was on this site. 

Feb. 26. The huge chamber mentioned last week (Feb. 19) contains 
at least two inscribed sarcophagi. A fragment of one of the xu dynasty 
sandstone statues identifies it with Amenemhat II, the dedicator of the 
table of offerings. He is the only early king known here, with certainty, 
and was probably the founder of the temple. 

March 25. “The temple proves to have been built by Aahmes 
(Amasis), as beneath the corners I (Petrie) have taken from the sand the 
foundation deposits of small plaques bearing his name... Over each 
deposit of plaques was a large number of terracotta models of different 
forms of vases and dishes, apparently representing those used in the 
ceremonies. One side of the great shrine has been found; and, though 
carefully erased, the banner of Aahmes can just be seen in the inscrip- 
tion. .. At the pylon a large substructure has been cleared, built by 
Aahmes from fragments of older temples.” Have been found; fragment 
of second sphinx; colossus of Ramessu II in black granite ; outside the 
pylon, a curious monument composed of “a clustered lotus-column, 
inscribed with scenes of offering, and surmounted by a kneeling figure of 
Merenptah under the protection of a hawk, 13 ft. 3in. high in all. This 
free-standing pillar . . seems to resemble the Solomonic pillars at Jeru- 
salem rather than anything yet known in Egyptian architecture. The 
temple of Aahmes was only the latest, and we have apparently recovered 
the site of the temple of the x11 and x1x dynasties. It is larger, and in 
the middle of the temenos: but it seems to have been entirely cleared out 
by Aahmes for his new buildings, leaving only the brick wall around the 
foundation.” — Academy. 

Tei. FeraAin.—Mr. Petrie sought here for the site of the long-lost city, 
Buto. He speaks of the result in these terms: “ Tell Ferdin was a great 
city, of the rank of Sais, Bubastis and Tanis. Its ruins lie in two large 
divisions, 50 to 60 ft. high, with a broad space between them leading to a 
great temple-enclosure of massive brickwork, like the great walls of Sais 
or Tanis. This enclosure is about 900 ft. long and 700 ft. wide. Within 


it is a rectangular cleared area, where the temple stood,” ete— Academy, 


March 13. 
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Gizex—The great Sphinx by the Pyramids of Gizeh, the uncovering 
of which was mentioned in the last number of the JouRNAL (p. 80), is 
an immense bed of cut rock, 70 metres long and higher than the highest 
house. Its use has never been discovered. It was one of Mariette’s pet 
projects to uncover it: he expected to make extraordinary discoveries in 
a work which belongs to the early prehistoric times of Egypt. It is 


estimated that 20,000 frs. more are necessary to complete the work of 


uncovering, and M. Renan appeals to the public for this sum, through 
the Journal des Débats (March 25), which was so successful in organizing 
the Luxor subscription. 

Kasasa—Mr. Petrie identifies this city with the present Senhur, which 
stands on part of a large Greco-Roman site and preserves many remains 
of that period. In this identification, as well as in that of Buto = Tell 
Feriin, Mr. Petrie takes Ptolemy as his authority.—Academy, March 13. 

Luxor.—M. Maspero writes (March 2) to the Journal des Débats, “ Le 
déblaiement de Louqsor avance lentement, mais il avance. Aujourd’hui 
méme les négociations nécessaires pour l’expropriation des maisons sub- 
sistantes ont été terminées et la démolition commencera vers la fin de la 
semaine. Je commence mime a croire que je réussirai a déplacer la 
mosquée avant la fin de l'année. Les négociations ont naturellement 
ralenti la marche des travaux, nous avons cependant abaissé le niveau de 
huit métres dans la moitié de la premiére cour et sur le front nord du 
pylone. Au cours des excavations, j’ai eu la bonne fortune de déblayer 
une colonne de granit rose, admirable de travail et de conservation. 
Elle représente Ramses II, debout ; c’est a mon sens, l’ceuvre la plus belle 
que nous ayons de cette époque de histoire Egyptienne.”—(¢ our. del Art, 
March 26. 

Nauxratis.—The Council of the Hellenic Society has made a further 
grant of 100 1. towards the excavations at Naukratis now being conducted 
by Mr. Ernest Gardner.—Atheneum, Feb. 27. 

In continuation of the news given in the last number of the JouRNAL 
(11, 81), the following progress in the excavations at Naukratis may be 
noted, from Mr. Gardner’s letters. Under date of March 6 he says: “As 
the cemetery has been finished, the temple of Aphrodite now takes prece- 
dence, . . and it still holds its place as the richest site of excavation. The 
two wells discovered to the N. of the temple . . have been thoroughly 
cleared, . . and a considerable amount of good early pottery has been 
found in them ; three or four early painted jugs are all but perfect ; and 
one splendid bowl, some 18 ins. in diam. inscribed and painted with a 
double frieze of beasts, birds, &c., has been recovered. . . The clearing 
of the building itself has been almost completed. The temenos of the 
Samian Hera is now definitely fixed... I have now several fragments 
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of pottery, . . all dedicated to Hera. I have also come on the brick 
foundations of a large stone building, probably the temple itself.”— 
Academy, March 27. 

Syéne -Assuan.— With the permission of Gen. Grenfell, the Egyptian 
soldiers at Assudn are being employed in disinterring a remarkable line 
of tombs in the sandstone cliffs which face the old town of Syéné, between 
the two old Coptic monasteries. “One of them is remarkable on account 
of both its size and its form. It is really a twin-tomb, with two 
entrances, the roof of one of the tombs being supported on rows of square 
columns cut out of the rock, the roof of the other on rows of round 
columns. Inside, however, there is no division between the two original 
sepulchres, and we walk through long avenues of columns, which call to 
mind the columns of the cathedral of Cordova or the mosque of Kair- 
win. .. Here and there on the walls and columns are rude sculptures, 
picked out with red paint. The tomb belonged originally to a high 
official of the Old Empire, who lived, according to an inscription on the 
external face of the tomb, in the reign of Nofer-ka-ra. Unfortunately, 
however, there were several kings of this name in the first seven dynasties. 
Prof. Maspero believes that this particular one will prove to be the 
Nofer-ka-ra or Pepi II of the vi dynasty, whose pyramid he opened four 
years ago; but the rudeness of the sculptures as compared with those on 
monuments of the vi, or even of the m1 and rv dynasties which I have 
seen elsewhere, almost tempts me to think that he may turn out to be the 
Nofer-ka-ra of the m or 1m dynasty.” To the N. of this tomb is one 
which is the finest and most beautiful of those found thus far; indeed in 
many respects it is unique. It may confidently be ascribed to the xm 
dynasty. “ We first enter a large and lofty hall, flanked by two aisles 
which are separated from it by massive columns. A flight of steps next 
leads us into a long vaulted corridor, on either side of which are large 
niches containing figures of the dead in the form of mummies, standing 
upright, carved out of the rock and painted. On the stuccoed walls are 
other figures and hieroglyphs, exquisitely painted, the colours being as 
fresh as if they had been laid on but yesterday. The corridor opens into 
a second pillared hall, at the end of which is a shrine formed of large 
blocks of stone fitted into a recess in the rock, and painted with rare finish 
and brilliancy.” All the tombs had been violated during the Roman 
epoch, and the old-empire tomb turned into a common cemetery. Gen. 
Grenfell has also opened some Coptic graves, cleared out the roof of a 
temple and excavated the great court at Philae, ete.—Prof. Sayce in 
Ae we my, March 20. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, in the Academy of May 1, announces that 
Gen. Grenfell is making rapid progress with his interesting discoveries. 
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The great sixth-dynasty tomb proves to be inviolate: the shaft, at the 
bottom of which was the rock-cut sepulchral chamber with two mummies, 
was reached through a solid mass of later mummies and mummy cases, 
some eicht feet thick. The vault contained several inscribed steles, and 
some specimens of pottery. 

Prof. Sayce gives a pleasant account of some of his own investigations 
in a letter dated Cairo, April 10, with a postscript from Venice, published 
in the Acad: my of May - 


ASIA. 
SIAM. 


CHIENG-mAI.—Some ancient ruins of considerable interest have lately 
been discovered in Siam, in the neighborhood of Chieng—mai. As yet it 
has been found impossible to pronounce definitely on their date, but they 
are unquestionably older than the foundation of the Kingdom of Ayuthia 
in 1350. An interesting feature in the discovery is, that the material used 
in the construction of the buildings is laterite (sic), whereas the modern 
Siamese use only brick. Some ancient inscriptions have also been brought 
to light in the same district: they are written in a character that is no 
longer decipherable by native scholars generally, though a knowledge of 


it is still preserved among a chosen few.—Athenawn, May 1. 


HINDUSTAN. 


ARCHOLOGICAL Surveys oF INDIAW— We learn that Dr. J. Burgess, C. 
I. E., has been appointed, by the Viceroy, Director General of all the 
archzeological surveys of India, and placed in charge of the conservation 
of ancient monuments, and of epigraphy. Mr. J. F. Fleet, late Epi- 
graphist, returns to his revenue duties. 

General Cunningham resigned the direction of the archeological survey 
last year, and this has led toa reorganization of the establishment on a dif- 
ferent basis. Bengal, the North-West provinces, and the Punjaub, together 
with Rajpootana, Central India and Chota Nagpore, have been formed 
into three districts, and a surveyor, with two or more assistants and staff, 
as in Bombay, appointed to each. Dr. Burgess will remain in charge of 
his present work in Bombay and Madras. “ Under this arrangement, 
every part of the Indian Empire will have its archeological surveyor, 


w! 


10, With his assistants, will be able, before many years are over, to give 
us a very full and careful account of all the ancient monuments, and will 


enable the Government to publish much interesting and valuable informa- 
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tion on the subject.”—Mr. James Gibbs, Society of Arts, meeting of 
April 2. 

Penuxonpa.—Mr. A. Rea, of the archeological survey of Southern 
India, says, in a recent report :—* On arrival at Penukonda, on the 25rd 
December, 1885, I commenced a thorough survey of the many buildings 
found here. The fortifications encircle a group of rocky hills, and, though 
extensive, are much ruined. The principal buildings are in the fort. 
They are much in the same style as such structures at Vijayanagar. The 
Mahal Palace, now used as a Munsif’s court, and a number of tombs, are 
designed in the Hindu-Saracenic style of the palace buildings at Vija- 
yanagar. Two temples close by are covered with sculptured scenes from 
the Ramayana and Saivite puranas; these are after the style of those on 


the Hazara Rama temple at Vijayanagar. There are large numbers of 


various classes of buildings, tanks and wells—some of the latter cut to a 
great depth—scattered about the hills enclosed by the walls. The most 
important of these are being surveyed, and the numerous inscriptions 
copied. Regarding the extremely incomplete and ruined state of the 
ancient fort-walls, my impression is, that it is chiefly due to indiscrimi- 
nate destruction carried on by people about the place. Even just now, 
coolies are engaged demolishing them at various places, and removing the 
stones, but by whose ord rs, or for what purpose, Ido not know. There is 


no one to look after the many ruins, and they seem to be at the disposal 


of any person in want of ready-cut building material. For want of 


available funds to repair the boundary walls of the Ramaswami and 
Exsvara temples, the fine sculptures there are being irretrievably injured 
by persons mischievously inclined. With the numerous deserted build- 


ings the case is even worse ; they seem to be at everybody’s disposal. For 


a place of the historical importance of Penukonda, it is a matter of 


regret that its ancient features should thus be wantonly destroyed.” 
Gooty.— Ancient Hindu Fortifications —In a report by Mr. A. Rea, 
First Assistant, Archzeological Survey of Southern India, he says :—* I 
examined the ancient remains at Gooty, but, with the exception of the 
extensive range of fortified buildings, there are no other remains of arche- 
ological importance in the place. The fort is of Vijayanagar date, said 
to have been constructed by Krishnadeva Raya. It is built on a cluster 
of large hills, and is an interesting example of Hindu fortification. It 
occupies a position of great natural strength, and must have been in 
parts—notably the fortifications on the high north-east peak—almost 
impregnable. The same system of re-entering gateways flanked by bas- 
tions, as we find at Vijavanagar, differing in each case by the slightly 
altered character of the two sites, seems to have been followed here. 


From what we see and learn of these and other military works, there is 
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no doubt but that the Hindu military engineers thoroughly understood 
the theory and practice of a system of fortification perfectly suited to 
their mode of warfare. When the best specimens of the numerous exam- 
ples scattered throughout this part of the country have been systemati- 
caily examined and studied, and the exact theory of their mode of defence 
reduced to a system, it should prove an interesting addition to our knowl- 
edge of the works of a former age.” 

THe Ayvunta Caves—In the year 1872, the Government of India 
sanctioned their first grant of Rs. 5,000 from Imperial revenues for the 
purpose of obtaining “copies of the celebrated frescoes at the Ajunta 
caves, on the understanding that Mr. Griffiths, the artist, will first report 
whether the work is feasible.” These caves lie on the borders of the 
Nizam’s Dominions, 55 miles from Arungabad. The oldest of them are 
assigned to about 200 B. c.; the most modern to the year 600 A. D.; thus 
they furnish a continuous narrative of Buddhist art during 800 years. 
They consist of twenty-four monasteries and five temples, all hewn out 
of the solid rock, supported by lofty pillars, richly ornamented with 
sculpture and covered with highly finished paintings. These latter give 
their real value to the caves. They have, as Mr. Griffiths says, “all the 
elements of a living, growing art; all the characteristics found in Italian 
art of the 15th and 14th century, and which, like it, might have attained 
the highest state of development if it had not been checked by the revival 
of Brahmanism and the rise of Jainism.” The paintings are not frescoes 
in the true sense of the word. The rough surface of the wall appears to 
have been covered with a thin coating of cow-dung, mixed with powdered 
trap and rice-husks. A thin smooth plaster for the ground colour was 
next laid, upon which the designs were drawn and then painted. The 
light and shade are very good, and the paintings must have originally 
been in the most brilliant colours. Seen at the proper distance every 
touch falls into its right place. As in the Italian pictures of the four- 
teenth century, a truthful rather than a beautiful rendering of a story is 
the principal object. Hills, rivers, seas and houses are conventional, but 
most of the objects are faithfully treated. There are pictures of Buddha, 
his disciples and his devotees; of long processions and street scenes and 
batfles ; of hunting scenes with men on horseback; of elephant fights ; 
domestic scenes of love and marriage and death; festivals, with men and 
women singing, dancing, and playing on musical instruments; groups of 
women performing religious austerities ; and scenes from the market-place 
of buying and selling, preparing food and carrying water—in a word, 
these wonderful frescoes give us a perfect panorama of every phase of 
Indian life, from the reign of Asoka to shortly before the expulsion of the 
Buddhist faith from India. “The drawings,’ says Mr. Griffiths, “ have 
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life in them, and for purposes of art education, no better examples can be 


placed before an Indian student. The human faces are full of expression 
the limbs are drawn with grace and action, the flowers bloom, the birds 
sour, and the beasts spring or fight, or patiently carry burdens. The 


sameness of detail, and the way in which, in many cases, a story runs on 
from a painting, and is continued in the sculpture, seem to point out that 
the sculptures and the paintings are the work of the same artists.” Who 
these artists were must forever remain a mystery. The pictures have been 
attributed to Egyptians and Italians, or, from the common occurrence 
of Greek fretwork as an ornament, to artists trained in the school of 
Bactrian Greeks. But the intimate knowledge of native life and the 
absence of foreign allusions make it probable that the men who painted 
the pictures were natives of India. 

Mr. Griffiths first started for Ajunta in the company of four native 
students on the 7th December, 1872. They stayed till the 20th May 
following, and as they had to live in the caves they suffered from ill- 
health. Nevertheless, Mr. Griffiths proved that it would be possible to 
make ec ies of the faded and mutilated paintings. The question now 
arose as to whether it would not be advisable to remove the paintings 


from the walls of the caves, as had been successfully done with some of 


the frescoes in Italy. In May, 1874, Mr. Griffiths was deputed on duty 


- to Europe to acquaint himself with the practice in vogue for the remova 
of frescocs. The Seeretary of State, however, interfered and ordered that 
no proposal should be entertained of removing the paintings from their 


present position, and that all such examples of Indian art should, when- 
ever pre ( tir abl , ve pres rye d in situ. in LST $75, the work of copy ine 


the pictures was formally resumed, and as it would necessari 


y occupy 


1p) 
some vears a bunealow was built for the draftsmen, and the caves wer 


provided with doors and shutters. Henceforth the work was carried on 
every cold season, with one interruption from famine and one for furlough. 
In it was res hve d to keep four of the more rie need drattsn n 
permanently at the caves, Mr. Griffiths paying them a monthly visit of 
inspection during the year. Each batch of copies as they were comple ted 
were forwarded to the S cretary of State for India, after the paintings had 
yhotographed. When the work was brought to a close the other 
day, the « XN} nditure ineurr d from first to last was only Kis. 55,152. It 
may give some idea of the magnitude of the operations if we add that the 
amount of canvas used was 166,888 square yards. We have full lists 
of the wi rk done in the appendices attached to Mr. Griffiths’ reports. 


There are in all 165 copies of paintings ; 160 copies ot panel : and 374 
1] 


water-colour drav ines of the ornamental pane ls of the walls and ceiling 


executed on a reduced scale with a view to their publication. The paint- 
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ings vary in size from 25 feet by 11 feet downwards, and owing to the 


large dimensions of the pictures some of the pieces of canvas had to be 


specially manufactured. The first part of the work having been happily 
and successiully accomplished, it remains to render these copies available 
to artists and art students throughout the world. The whole of the copies 


are to be finally located in London, and the work, as Mr. Griffiths sug- 


gests, of reproducing the pictures for book publication had better be pre- 
pared there Times of India. [Ludian items are communicated by Mr. 


Robert Sewell.] 
TURKESTAN. 


TOKMAK. Chri: tian cenreti rie The stan Me publishes a 
letter stating that two ancient Christian sepulchres have just been discov- 
ered in the plain of Tchouia, in the district of Tokmak. One near Tok- 
mak itself was discovered by Dr, Poiarkoff, and the other in the environs 
of Pishpeck was brought to light during the operations of the Topograph- 
ical Survey. The latter extends over rather more than thirty square 
yards, and its surface is covered with a quantity of gravestones, bearing 
angular inscriptions, surmounted by a cross. Dr. Poiarkoff has requested 
permission to carry out some excavations in the cemetery, at his own 


» 


1. 
pe nse.—Alhen@um, ¢ b. 13. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


Bamian.—Capt. M. G. Talbot has recently visited the rock-cut caves of 
Bamian, in Northern Afghanistan, about whose sculptured figures so 
nuch has been written and conjectured. <A letter from him was read at 
a recent mec ting of the Asiatie Soci ty (Mareh 15),in which he describes 
five of these figures: a male idol, 175 ft. high; a female, 120 ft.; a 
smaller, much injured, figure, 50 or 60 ft.; a seated figure in a niche, and 
a standing figure. There were paintings on the roofs of the niches of the 
first two of these. Both are hewn out of the conglomerate rock, but the 


he applicati h of stucco, 


finishing touches and drapery were added by t 
Sir Henry Rawlinson made an interesting exposition of his own theories 
rezarding these idols —Athenwum, Mareh 20. 


PALESTINE. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION Funp.—“ Mr. Laurence Oliphant has discov- 
ered the ruins of two synagogues on the north-east shores of the lake of 
Galilee. One of these, at a place called Kanef, is a complete ruin; the 
wills of the other are standing to the height of 9 ft. An account of 
these ruins, with drawings, will appear in the new number of the Pales- 


tine Fund's Quarterly Slatement. 


The dimensions of the latter ruin are 
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60 by 37 ft.; the height over the door is 6 ft. by 18 ins. ; the width of the 
door is 4 ft. 6 ins. It is oriented, and the entrance is in the eastern wall. 
The architecture is plain and simple; no cornices or carvings were found, 
but the interior is so thickly strewn with masses of building stone, that 
some of the more ornamental features may have been concealed. 

In view of this discovery, it is interesting to note M. Reinach’s interest- 
ing comments on a Greek inscription from Phokaia (Acad. des Insc. 
March 19). This inscription shows that a Jewess named Tation had 
built the hall of the temple and the peristyle of the hypethra (Sra:dpa), 
and gave it to the Jewish community: in gratitude the synagogue hon- 
ored her with a golden crown and the privilege of proedria. The distine- 
tion made by the text between the hall of the temple (o?zes) and the 
peribolos of the hypethra is interesting for the architectural history of 
Jewish synagogues: the same characteristics are found in the Christian 
basilica of Tyre, built by Paulinus in 313. Both types, of synagogue and 
basilica, are derived from the Greco-Roman private house. This is the 
first information we possess of any synagogue outside of Judsea.—Athe- 
neum, April 5; Chronique des Arts, April 3. 

Hesron— The Mosque of Hebron, one of the oldest, has never been 
accurately described or even visited, as no European has been allowed to 
pass the external limits. The Ottoman Government has just caused an 
exact plan of it to be made, which will be of great assistance in making 
known this wonderful building, said by legend to have been founded by 
David and to contain the tombs of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.— Cour. 
de l’ Art, March 19. 

Jerusacem.—The famous monument called the Tomb of the Kings has 
become the property of France through the donation of the heirs of M. 
Isaac Pereire, who, together with his brother Emile, purchased it in 1878. 
— (Gazette Arch. 1886, p. Ol. 


ASIA MINOR. 


There seems to be a general impulse, of late years, to a thorough 
exploration of the important provinces of Asia Minor, and many coun- 
tries are vying with each other in expeditions sent out for the purpose :— 
Germany, with her work at Pergamon under Humann and Conze ; 
Austria, with her Lanckoronski expeditions to Lykia and Pamphylia ; 
England, with Mr. Ramsay whose work has been so important for the 
geography of the least-known parts of the country ; and America, with 
Dr. Sterrett, whose collection of inedited inscriptions will be, when pub- 
lished, the third great event in Anatolian epigraphy. The entire field is 
thus being thoroughly gone over, in its monuments, epigraphy and 
eography. From this energetic and continuous work the most important 
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results may be expected, and Asia Minor, until now the least-known, will 
become one of the most familiar of Eastern lands. The questions of the 
Hittites, of the relation of the Greeks of Asia Minor to the Oriental 
Empires, to the native races, and to Greece, will all receive new light. 
Hittite Monuments. 
expeditions of Dr. Sterrett and Dr. Ward, has lately received an appoint- 


Mr. Haynes, who accompanied the American 


ment at Ain-tab in the midst of the Hittite region. He has received 
funds from the New York branch of the Archzeological Institute for the 
exploration of this region, and has already made the discovery, not only 
of a number of important Hittite sculptured monuments, but of several 
important sites, with ruins dating back to the Assyrian and pre-Assyrian 
periods. A statement of his first discoveries is given in the Seventh 
Annual Report of the Archeeological Institute of America (May, 1886), 
from which we take the following extract :— 


Mr. Haynes will undertake this summer an expedition “ to examine, photograph, 
and report upon, not only the numerous Hittite remains, not yet published, which 
are to be found in that neighborhood, but also the early Christian churches said to 
exist upon the track of St. Paul’s journeys in Lycaonia and Pisidia. The following 
extract from a letter of Mr. Haynes, dated Aintab, 22 March, 1886, shows how large 
an opportunity for discovery is within his reach. 

‘I made a short excursion of about fifty miles to the westward a few days ago, and 
photographed a group of eleven fine Hittite figures, seven of which are human and 
four animal. There are other defaced and broken sculptures scattered about, some 
of which are gathered into a Moslem graveyard close by. The ancient city once 
occupying this site was partly built upon an artificial mound, about a half mile in 
circuit and some thirty feet or more in height. The line of wall surrounding the 
lower city can be distine tly traced. 

‘Our spring vacation of two weeks begins in nine days, and I shall occupy it in 
searching the upper part of the plain in which I photographed the above-mentioned 
sculptures. From a distance I have seen many artificial mounds. No one has ever 
examined them. It is a famous centre for Hittite inscriptions and sculptures. The 
plain is about one hundred miles in length from Antioch to Marash. It isthe upper 
part, for about forty-five miles, that | propose to examine now, and | will write you 
if anything is found.’ ” 

Dr. Srerrett made his third trip through Asia Minor, after the close 
of Dr. Ward’s expedition to Babylonia, and largely increased his 
epigraphic stores. He is at present in Europe, preparing his collection 
of inscriptions for the press. They number nearly one thousand, and 
will be published with cursive transcription, translation, and comment in 
two large volumes of the series of the School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Their preparation involves much research, and the first volume 
may not be ready during the present year. 

Mr. Ramsay continues to make known the results of his journey by 
articles in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the Archiologische Zeitung, 
the American Journal of Archeology, and other publications. 
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Aicai (Nimrdo-Katessi.—M. Reinach says, in the Revue Arch. 1886, 
p. 161, “ In Jan. 1881, L explored for the first time, with MM. Ramsay 
and D. Baltazzi, the magnificent Greek ruins of Nimrid-Kalessi, about 
four hours from Myrina. In accord with my fellow-travellers, I expressed 
the opinion that these ruins were those of the ancient Aegae (wrongly 


placed by all geographers at Guzel-Hissar, nearer the coast), and that 


great part to the period of the Attali.” On appli- 


they belonged in 
cation, a firman was accorded by the Turkish Government, and M. Clere 
passed several months at Nimrdid-Kalessi in 1882. “ He opened a num- 
ber of tombs and found some objects, a part of which are now in the 
Louvre; a detailed memoir on these excavations will appear in the 
Bulletin of 1886.” Unfortunately, none of the architects attached to the 
Villa Medici came to draw up the plans of these immense ruins, and now 
this task has been undertaken by the German archeologists, MM. Bohn 
and Fabricius, who will also take photographs. According to them, the 
walls of the akropolis are of the Hellenic period; and the great building 
(the use of which is unknown) belongs to the period of the kings of Per- 
gamon: they consider that the akropolis of Pergamon cannot be under- 
stood without an acquaintance with that of Nimrid-Kalessi, and vice- 
versa. The necropolis is far from having been exhausted by M. Clere : 
the tombs are not, as at Myrina, excavated in the tufa: they are built of 
blocks of trachyte, and covered with a single stone. M. Baltazzi, who 
accompanied the German archeologists and who was intimately acquainted 
with the locality from previous visits, commenced, with Hamdi-Bey, 
excavations in the necropolis, and had already opened forty tombs before 
the beginning of the winter; finding in them elegant pottery, terracotta 
heads and fragments (similar to those of Myrina but of different material 
and color) mirrors, bracelets, ete. All the coins found have the efligy of 
Aigai. The inscription of the temple ot Apollon Chresterios has been 
published by Fabricius in the Mittheilungen (x, p. 272). The remains 
of a large theatre, with vaults of the Roman period, have been recognized. 

Necropolis of Jénidjé-Keui—At a distance of two hours and a half 
from Nimrid-Kalessi, M. Baltazzi has discovered a new necropolis, near 
the village of Jénidjé-Keui. “Several of the objects found are archaic 
and show great analogy to those of Assos; a terracotta reminds of the 
Pheenician bronzes found in Sardinia.”—Revue Arch. 1886, 1, pp. 161-3. 

E.aia.—The excavations commenced here by the Austrians are sue- 
eet ding well. At the first stroke of the pick, they diseove red the ( hrist- 
ian necropolis, and, a few days after, the Roman necropolis.—Revue Areh, 
1886, 1, p. 163. 

Percamon.—The great work on The Antiquities of Pergamon, of which 


one volume appeared in 1885, is to consist of eight folio volumes with the 
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following contents: 1. Report on the excavations, by Numann ; and study 
on the topography of Pergamon, by Conze. 11. The Sanctuary of Athena 
Polias. 111. The Agora, the altar of Zeus, and the temple of Dionysos. 
iv. The sculptures of the altar. v. The Augusteum and the surrounding 
porticos. vi. Other buildings, especially of the Roman period. v1. 
Other sculptures. vir. Inscriptions. The entire work will cost about 
$550, a price against which M. Reinach justly protests, as it places a pub- 
lication that ought to be in the hands of every lover of ancient art, 
beyond the reach of any but the best-endowed public libraries. 

The following are the main conclusions of a report on the recent work 
at Pergamon, presented by Bohn to the Berlin Academy. The agora, 
situated on the akropolis, is anterior to the greatest development of the 


kingly power. Enlarged and beautified at the most brilliant period of 


the city’s history, it was preserved almost intact up to the beginning of 


the Middle Ages, when the Byzantine walls on the S. and E. were built. 
The plan of the agora has been ascertained : its definite form was probably 
given to it by Eumenes II, who also may have raised the great altar. 
Among other ruins there has been found a small temple (7.60 by 12.30 
met.), a Doric peristyle, on a stereobate of two steps: the columns, 5.15 
met. in height, have 20 channellings. The central atroterion was prob- 
ably a female statue. The substructure is of tufa, the rest of bluish 
marble. As the theatre near this temple is dedicated to Diony sos 
Kathegemon, it is conjectured that the temple itself was dedicated to the 
same divinity. 

The excavations have been brought nearly to a close: the German 
Government accorded only with reluctance a subvention of about 50,000 
mks., and this is to be the last. The new firman was to extend only to 
August of this year. Messrs. Humann and Conze arrived at Pergamon 
in September, and the work was to consist partly in completing the exca- 
vation of the new temple, and in uncovering all the section between the 
temple of Athena and the Hellenistic outer wall. 

Discovery OF AN ANCIENT City.—At a meeting of the Archiiologische 
Gesselschaft of Berlin, on March 2, Dr. Fabricius announced the discovery 
by him of the ruins of an ancient city to the N. W. of Pergamon, near 
the village of Aschaga Beikéi; and which he afterwards explored in con- 
junction with Messrs. Conze and Bohn. It is built on a hill: its walls 
and towers, well preserved, in some cases to the height of thirty courses, 
belong to the same style as those of Pergamon erected before Eumenes II. 
The city has a circumference of 1500 met., and a maximum diameter of 
550. In the interior are ruins of many houses, of small sanctuaries, and 
of a theatre of remarkable plan. Outside the walls, on terraces, are 
cemeteries with colossal stone sarcophagi. To the 8. are the ruins of a 
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small, four-trigyph Doric temple with peribolos. To the Roman period 
belong one of the wall-towers and a large aqueduct. The city was still 
inhabited in Byzantine times, as is shown by the remains of a church 
within the walls, which is the only building in which marble is used, all 
the others being built of the local granite. No inscription has yet been 
found to show the name of this city, and no detinite assistance has been 
gained from literature —Berl. phil. Woch. April 17. 


EUROPE. 
GREECE. 


Theré has been a lull in archeological investigation in Greece, and 
no discoveries of any interest have been made since the archaic statues 
were found in February on the Akropolis of Athens. 

AtHens.—Afropolis.—It is said that the recent discoveries on the 
Akropolis are to be catalogued and published by a commission consisting 
of MM. Tsountas (inscriptions), Kabbadias and Koumanoudes (figured 
monuments). Whether this includes the last discoveries of archaic 
statues, inscriptions, ete., is not known. Since the last number of the 
JOURNAL was issued further detailed accounts of these discoveries have 
been published in the Temps, March 22, and Atheneum, Feb. 27. 

English School—The construction of the building for the English 
School, after the designs of Mr. Penrose, the eminent English architect, 
has been brought to a close, and the building will soon be ready for 
occupancy. 

American School—Tht Archzeological Institute, having accepted the 
site offered by the Greek Government for the erection of the building for 
the American School, initiated a public subscription to secure the neces- 
sary building-fund. The $25,000 required for the purpose were collected 
mainly in Boston, and the detailed plans are now almost ready. They 
have been prepared with great care by Professor Ware, of Columbia 
College, after consultation with Professors Goodwin and Allen. Every 
care has been taken to make the building a model of convenience and 
healthiness. It is to be considerably larger than the English School, and 
the arrangements also differ; every advantage being taken of the sunny 
side of the building. Mr. Trowbridge, son of the Harvard professor, 
who has had considerable practical experience, will superintend the work 
and see that the plans are faithfully executed. 

BoioTia ‘PerDikovrysi).— Temple of Apollon Ptoos—Each number of 
the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique contains an additional paper on 
the archaic statues discovered by M. Holleaux among the ruins of the 
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temple of Apollon Ptoos. In the March number two intefesting bronze 
statuettes of the vi century are illustrated. The first bears a striking 
analogy to the Apollon of Naxos (Arch. Ztng. 1879, p. 84), and is related 
to the type of the Apollon sculptured by Kanachos for the temple of 
Branchidai: the inscription reads: or F to(2) Mroree(e). 
The second statuette, perhaps earlier in date, is of extremely rude work- 
manship, and bears the inscription: to Hdddove tot 
In the April number M. Holleaux illustrates a torso, in marble of 
Paros, which probably dates from the v century, and belongs to the 
second series of “Apollon 25 figures : he points out its resemblances to the 
Apollon of Piombino (Louvre) and the Strangford Apollon (Brit. Mus.), 
and its connection with the type of Kanachos. 

KorintH.— Dr. Dérpfeld has undertaken for the German Institute 
some excavations in the old Doric temple. The results were small, and 
consisted solely in small fragments of walls and stumps of columns: still 
it was possible to ascertain the ground-plan of the structure, the direction 
of the walls, one of the entrances, and the site of a statue. It seems 
probable that the temple was double, and sacred to two divinities.— Berl. 
phil. Woeh. April 24. 

Krete.—Gortyna—A colossal draped female statue of Pentelic marble 
has been found, with the head and one arm missing. It is ot somewhat 
late date, and its interest consists in being signed by a sculptor otherwise 
unknown: “ Eisidotos, the Athenian, made it.” 
cis Eatias, No. 479. 

Mantineta.—A colossal statue of a diskobolos has been found here and 
sent to the museum at Athens.—Berl. phil. Woch. April 24. 


ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Anzio.—On the border line between Anzio and Nettuno remains of an 
elegant Roman edifice have been found, with beautiful marble pavements, 
fragments of painted stucco, a charming statue of Mercury, etc.—Not. d. 
Seavi, 1886, p. 58. 

Botocna.— Necropolis—In the Notizie degli Scavi for March, p. 67, 
Count Gozzadini gives an account of the excavations undertaken by him 
for the Government, during the winter, in that most interesting part of 
the Bolognese necropolis, the podere Arnoaldi Veli (see JouRNAL, 1, 234). 
As usual, an upper stratum of Roman tombs was found, below which, at 
a depth of between 4 and 6 metres; were the Etruscan tombs: this great 
depth had not, however, protected any of them from violation and spolia- 
tion. For this reason, the objects found in the tombs were not remarkable, 
with the exception of a few fine painted vases. The discovery in one tomb 
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of a hoe or pick evidently dropped there by the violators of the tomb is 
considered by Sig. Gozzadini as important for determining whether it wes 
the Romans or the Gauls who despoiled the necropolis: the form of the 
instrument being, as far as could be ascertained, entirely unknown to the 


Romans, it remains to be proved that it was used by the Gauls, who 


would then be, as Count Gozzadini is inclined to believe, the violators of 
the necropolis. 

Cacuiari (Sardinia).— Roman Neeropolis.—On the Viale Principe 
Umberto, part of a Roman necropolis was discovered, in which a number 
of inscriptions have been found.—WNot. d. Seavi, 1886, p. 10-4. 

A 


Canosa, Ruvo and Gioia vet Corre — Antiquities n this territory 


numerous finds of interesting works have been made. Of late, a number 
were purchased by the Museum of Bari, vases, statuettes, ete., while others 
remain at Ruvo. In Ruvo itself a remarkable series of vases was discoy- 
ered, in December, in a tomb under the church of S. Sabino: they belong 
to the best period of the local art, and may be dated from the middle of 
the 11 century B.c. One of them has a remarkably interesting represent- 
ation of Orestes pursued by the Erinyes and protected by Apollon. 
Among various other collections of vases, is one owned by Cay. Jatta, one 
of which is of quite a new form (like a footless ho/mos), and decorated 
with beautiful paintings from common life, in which varied expressions 
are given in the faces, in an almost unique manner. From some tombs 
at Gioia del Colle comes a collection of vases with careless designs belong- 
ing to the decadence of the local manufacture and probably imported from 
Ruvo.— Not. d. Seavi, 1886, pp. 87-100. 

Caere- thousand terracotta ex-votos 
were found here at a depth of about 1.15 met.: they are remarkable both 
for their good preservation and for the beauty of their execution. They 
represent various parts of the human body, animals (doves, oxen, cows, 
bullocks), and divinities. There are many examples of Fortuna and 
of Juno Lucina: especially noteworthy are some archaic statuettes of 
Minerva Egidarmata with helm and shield; some figures playing on 
musical instruments; two beautiful figures, a satyr playing on the 
double tibia, and a seated Priapus ; a veiled and seated female figure, and 
another kneeling. Of interest are two life-size archaic heads, some life- . 
size Roman portrait-heads, and a number of beautifully-modelled female 
heads with the sfephane, necklace and earrings evidently of Etruscan 
workmanship (cf. imitation of Etruscan jewelery). <A votive terracotta 
bas-relief representing a sacrificial scene is unique. The vessels found 
were also votive reproductions in miniature of the large works. These 
objects were probably consecrated to some healing divinity whose temple 


existed on this site — Not. d. Scavi, 1886, p. 38. 
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Cuiusi (near).— Mosaic pavement.—At Monte-Venere, near Chiusi, has 
been found a mosaic pavement, 6 by 4 metres. The central section repre- 
sents a double hunt: above, three deer are pursued by a single hunter 
armed with a lance; below, two men, one armed with a two-edged ax, the 
other with a lance, attack a wild boar.—Not. d. Scavi, 1886, p. 79. 

Fano (Island of) (Umbria).—In the same spot where the discovery 
was made, in 1884, of a beautiful archaic bronze statuette of the god 
Vertumnus, has been found another bronze statuette, in perfect preserva- 
tion, representing Hercules, which seems to belong to the same class as 
the former.— Not. d. Seavi, 1886, p. 8. 

Foru.— Prehistoric Station at Villanova.—A new prehistoric station has 
been discovered at Villanova, 2 kil. from Forli. Eleven circular or oval 
holes (bueca di capanna), with many objects which are of interest for the 


prehistoric period of the province, were examined. A careful study of 


these objects led the discoverer to assign them to the first iron age.— 
Not. d. Seavi, 1886, p- 31. 

Ostia.—The excavations undertaken in December and January led to 
the uncovering of a broad street flanked to the E. by a public brick 
building of uncertain use, and to the W. by another of opera quadrata, 
similar to the Horrea or warehouses: the group is grandiose and symmet- 
rical. Several interesting fragments of sculpture came to light.—Not. d. 
Seavi, 1886, p. 25. 

Rome.— Latin or Etruscan origin of Rome.-—Mr. J. H. Middleton, in 
his Ancient Rome in 1885, made the extraordinary statement, that an 
Etruscan necropolis had been found in Rome ; proving the existence ot 
a previous Etruscan settlement on the site, and thus contradicting all 
received notions as to the Latin origin of Rome. This is merely a symp- 
tom of the growing Etruscophilia that possesses so many archeologists. 
Prof. Lanciani, than whom no one has more authority on the subject, 
remarks (Atheneum, March 13), “As I have had the official charge of 
scientific investigation in the area of the new quarters, in which the 
alleged discovery would have taken place, and as I have brought to light, 
as it were with my own hands, the fourteen thousand objects belonging to 
the earliest Esquiline necropolis, upon the nature of which this new 
theory of a pre-Roman Etruscan city is based, 1 may be allowed, I hope, 
to express my opinion on the subject en pleine connaissance de cause. To 
begin at once from the conclusion, I say that nothing has been found 
within the last sixteen years, either in the new or the old quarters of 
Rome, which can give any foundation to the above statement.” ‘The 
simple fact is, that the Latin tombs contained a large proportion of 
imported Etruscan pottery. Various accounts of the finds in this inter- 
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esting archaic necropolis have been given in the JouRNAL, vol. 1, pp. 292, 
445, 468. 

Tur ArcH.®oLocicaL Commisston.—Shortly after the Italians entered 
Rome, the Government instituted an Archeological Commission formed 
of the most competent authorities, without distinction of political opinion, 
who have general charge of all archeological work in the city. This 
Commission has shown itself most efficient in insuring the protection and 
discovery of ancient monuments. Bullettino della Commissione Archeo- 
logica Comunale.—In this organ of the Commission are edited the most 
important works found: this important publication has just entered, with 
the year 1886, on a new series, under a different system, in which the 
many discoveries, whose importance is on the increase with every year, 
shall be promptly and fully described and those of greater interest fully 
illustrated. No better proof of the activity of the Commission can be 
given than the Acts published in the last number for 1885, which show 
the work of that year, and from which we take the following interesting 
facts (see also under New quarter in the Ghetto p. 221). Museo Urbano.— 
The cession of the Botanical Gardens has been obtained for the erection 
of a museum, or rather a gigantic store-house in which the results of 
excavations shall be classified and exhibited. This was accorded by a 
vote of the Communal Council on May 2, 1885. By decree of the 
Giunta on May 30, the direction of the building of this museum was 
confided to Comm. R. Lanciani, and it was expected that the building 
would be finished during the coming summer. Photographs of monu- 
ments.—The Commission is forming a large collection of photographs of 
the monuments that are disappearing through the execution of the piano 
regolatore, whatever may be their importance. Archeological Registers. 
The following registers are accurately kept: (a) daily report of the 
inspectors ; (b) daily journal of objects discovered, with note of their 


provenance; (c) general repertory of objects collected ; (d) annual cata- 


logue of objects arranged in order and ready to be placed in museums ; 
(e) register of objects delivered to be restored, with the description of 
their original condition and of the restoration. City Walls—The many 
fragments of the agger of Servius Tullius, as well as of the wall of 
Aurelian, that have come to light recently, have received much attention 
from the Commission: many of these being connected with private 
dwellings, it was not always easy or possible to obtain their preservation. 
Destruction of medieval monuments.—It is unfortunate that the influence 
of archeologists has not been sufficient to prevent the destruction of 
many monuments worthy of preservation: one reason is, perhaps, that 
even they do not attach much importance to the relics of medizval Rome, 
and make hardly more than a platonic protest in such cases. 
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New quarter in the Ghetto—In consequence of the important discov- 
eries which it is expected will be made through the building of the new 
quarter in the area of the Ghetto, the Archeological Commission has 
requested the authorities to make the lines of the piano regolatore agree 
with those of the principal monuments already known, especially the 


porticos of Octavia and Philip, the crypt of Balbus, and the theatre of 


Marcellus. It has also asked that the monuments which exist above 
ground but are now almost completely hidden by modern houses, espe- 
cially the temple of Jupiter in the portico of Octavia, should be uncoy- 
ered. The Giunta has acceded to these requests and voted 5,000 frs. for 
the archeological exploration of the Ghetto.—The Commission has com- 
menced a collection of photographic views of the Ghetto, representing not 
only each street, but all of the most remarkable buildings in every detail. 

Preservation of the Walls—The Communal Council has approved two 
orders of the day presented by Comm. de Rossi. The first required that 


the walls of Rome near the Porta Salara, which belong to the time of 


Belisarius, should be preserved: this will cost the city 275,000 frs. The 
second, of a more comprehensive character, invited the Giunta to place 
itself in accord with the Government for the preservation of all the walls 
of the city.—Jtalie of Rome, Feb. 26. 

A number of attacks have been made 


The prese rvation of Monuments. 
on the vandalism from which old Rome is suffering through the rebuild- 
ing of the city. To one of these, published in the London Morning Post 
(No. 35,489), the syndic of Rome, duke Torlonia, wrote a reply refuting 
the charge, and asserting that nowhere were monuments so respected 
and preserved as in Rome, and enumerating many instances of the 
fact. It is undoubtedly true that every effort is made to preserve classi- 
cal monuments of note, but the fact remains that many important build- 
ings have been torn down, a few of which have been noticed in the Jour- 
NAL (1, p. 450; 0, p. 94). 

Among the monuments whose preservation has been lately assured 
are (1) the Palazzo De Regis; (2) the Aurelian walls; (5) the fornice 
di Claudio in the Via del Nazareno; (4) the Tiberine Emporium. The 
Giunta has purchased three of the fine sarcophagi found on the Via 
Salaria. The discoveries made in Rome during the first four months 
of the year are elaborately chronicled in the monthly numbers of the 
Bullettino della Commissione. 

Publication of Latin Inscriptions —The Bulletin Epigraphique announces 
that Professor Henzen is preparing a collection of typical Roman inscrip- 
tions which will be up to the latest lights in this department of knowl- 
edge, and which is intended to supersede both Wilmanns and Orelli.— 
Atheneum, Feb. 13. 
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Barracks of the Equites Singulares—On p. 90 we gave a number of 
inscriptions found here, set up by members of this choice body of Roman 
soldiery during the m and 1 centuries. Further excavations have 
brought to light many more, forming now a total of at least 50.— Nuova 
Antologia, March 16; Not. d. Seavi, 1886, pp. 12-22; Atheneum. 

Proressor LANCIANI has written to the Atheneum (March 13) a very 
interesting letter on the barracks of the Equites Singulares. He considers 
those recently found near the Lateran to be the ancient ones, as they are 
built in the reticulated style of masonry; a style which went out of 
fashion and was altogether put aside by Roman architects long before the 
reign of Septimius Severus, who built the new ones. Prof. Lanciani 
says, “I cannot speak of these finds without a certain degree of enthu- 
siasm, because I have never seen forty-three marble pedestals or marble 
slabs inscribed with nearly one hundred pages of minute records discov- 
ered in one and the same hall, and in less than a week’s time. The por- 
tion of the barracks brought to light in the Via Tasso runs parallel with 
an antique street 13 ft. wide, and contains a hall more than 90 ft. long, 
and small apartments on each side of it, the whole built in the reticulated 
work of Hadrian’s time. The inscriptions must be divided into two 
classes: those raised at the expense of an individual; and those raised by 
subscription among a certain number of men, which number varies from 
a minimum of six to a maximum of forty. The cause of all this display 
of devotion and tenderness towards the gods, or towards the emperors, is 
but one—the joy of these veterans to be missi honesta missione, Viz., to 
obtain an honorable congé after twenty-five years of faithful service. 
Of the statues which stood on the pedestals above described two only have 
been brought to light, besides many fragments of others. The first, head- 
less and of rather common workmanship, is considered by some to have 
represented the genius of the barracks; the second is a noble work of art 
—indeed, one of the most perfect marble statues discovered in Rome 
within my recollection. It represents a young Bacchus, whose curly, 
silky, womanly hair, tied on the forehead with a vitta and crowned with 
ivy, falls in grace ful ringlets on the shoulders. A light chlamys descends 
from the left forearm around the lower half of the body.” Its exquisite 
finish and perfect preservation make it one of the finest statues of Bacchus 
in existence. 

Forum.—Excavations are to be undertaken, near the temple of Castor 
and Pollux and on the side of the Palatine, to uncover the north side of 
the house of the Vestals: this will settle the question as to the side on 
which the main entrance was situated. Some consider it to have been on 
the Via Sacra, others on the Views Vestae, which separated it from the 
temple of Castor and Pollux.—Italie, March 20. 
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Archaistie Statue—On Jan. 28, in the gardens of Sallust, was found a 


life-size winged female fieure, of archaistic character and architectural 


kanephoroi). The figure stands equally on both feet. 
On Via Torre dei Conti has come to light 


Group of the Three Graces. 
a marble group of the Three Graces; 2 natural size. The position is 
the usual one: two facing the spectator, the third turning her back. For 
beauty of design, excellence of execution, and perfect preservation this is 
one of the best pieces of sculpture discovered in Rome of late years.— 
Bull. d. Comm. Arch. 1886, p. 112. . 

Mithraewm.—In another newly-explored part of the mansion of the 
Nummii Albini, near the new Ministry of War, came to light in Decem- 
ber an interesting sanctuary of Mithras, which is but another proof of the 
extensive worship of this Persian divinity in Rome. The chief interest is 
in a wall-painting of Mithras slaying the bull, probably the first example 
of the sctne in colors that has come to light; the two principal figures are 
accompanied by the dog, the scorpion, the two lamp-bearers. The figure 
of Mithras has a purple cap, tunic, kandys and leggings, and the head is 
surrounded with a kind of nimbus or aureole—Du/ll d. Comm. Arch. 
April, 1886. 

Mosaie of Rape of Persephone—In a tomb near the Srd milestone of the 
Via Portuensis, was found a mosaic pavement (11 ft. by 7) representing, 
in colors, the rape of Persephone by Haides. The picture, evidently 
copied from some famous original, is quite exquisite in color, in outline, 
and in workmanship, and its preservation, in most parts, is unique. In 
the central compartment, Haides is represented in his chariot holding the 
inanimate body of Persephone with his left arm, while with his right he 
drives his team of four macnificent black horses, whose names are written 
near their heads (ZO¢IOZ, EPEBEYS, and 
Athena is represented running forward with lance reversed: the quadriga 
is preceded by Hermes ¢vzozeuzds, and followed by Persephone’s com- 
panion nymphs, whose attitudes of surprise and horror are quite impres- 
sive. In the border, the corners are occupied by medallions enclosing 
life-size heads of the four seasons, and the space between them by pictures 
of green ducks, peacocks, and other domestic birds.— Not. d. Seavi, 1885, 
p. 477; Bull. d. Comm, Arch, 1886, pp. 49, 106-8 ; Atheneum, April 17. 

Archaie Necropolis.— In the construction of a drain on Via dello Statuto, 
some very ancient tombs, belonging to the group illustrated by Cav. M. =. 
de Rossi (Bull. 1885, p. 39), have come to light. They are ef various 
forms and contents, and some of them have been transported bodily to be 

exhibited in the new museum.— Bull. d. Comm. Arch. 1886, p. 112. 


stvle: both hands raise the edge of the peplos (ef. archaic statues of 
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Tombs on Via Nomentana.—In the Villa Patrizi workmen have begun 
to uncover a building which is probably sepulchral, built with large 
blocks of reddish tufa. By it were found several inscriptions. The first 
is on a stele of travertine with semi-circular top, and reads: M.VALERI.- 
M-F]APOLONI|INFR-P-XII| The second is on a marble 
slub and gives the name of the builder of the Mausoleum: CN. DoMITIVs.- 
HELIVS|SE VIVO- FECIT-SIBI- DOMI|TIAE- HELPIDI- ET- DOMITIAE | CAL- 
PVRNIAE FELICITATI-| FIL- ET -CALPVRNIAE- NICE | CONIVGI- ET - LIBER- 
TIS- LIJBERTABVSQVE- Post MEIs. 16 other funerary inscriptions from 
the same locality are given in the Bullettino.—Bull. d. Comm. Arch. April, 
1886; Not. d. Seavi, 1886, p. 80. 

Villa Patrizi—In building a convent for the French Sisters, just outside 
Porta Pia, workmen have commenced to uncover a sepulchral group of 
great importance, enclosed by a common wall 18 met. long and having a 
single door (1.40 met. wide) adorned with brick pilasters. The sepul- 
chral chambers, which contain inscriptions in place, have not yet been 
visited.— Not. d. Seavi, 1886, p. 53. 

Palace of the Annii.—In the Villa Casali on the Ceelian, the palace of the 
Aanii has been rediscovered. The vestibule is ornamented with a double 
colonnade, and paved in white and black mosaic, the design of which 
represents colossal figures, tritons and nereids swimming: the mosaic is 
one of the largest found, measuring 30 by 33 feet. One of the bath- 
rooms contains a remarkable mosaic floor representing two athletes who 
have just been fighting in the presence of their two trainers. Many 
pieces of sculpture were recovered in demolishing a wall, including a 
number of busts, probably of the family of the Annii, and an interesting 
unique relief of the flaying of Marsyas— Bull. d. Comm. Arch. 1886, p. 
108; Not. d. Seavi, 1886, p. 11; Athenaum, April 17. 

The Palatine —The excavations at the foot of the N. FE. corner of the 
Palatine, between S. Maria Liberatrice and San Teodoro, for the con- 
struction of the new entrance to the Palatine and the Forum, have thrown 
light on the topography of the zona Velabrense between the Clivo della 
Vittoria and the Vico Tusco (cf. Budlettino on p. 236 of Journar). The 
architectural constructions brought to light, though not important in them- 

lves, are of interest as belonging to all three periods of Roman history, 


= 


royal, republican, and imperial.— Not. d. Seavi, 1886, p. 51. 

First-century Imperial Buildings—In making a drain on the axis of 
the castle of Saint Angelo, at about 50 met. from the N. bastion, was 
found a group of buildings of the first century built in “cortina nero- 
niana” of great perfection. Nine rooms have, up to the present, been 
explored, all situated around a piscina which is full of human bones to the 


height of 1.80 m. The building, perhaps connected with the gardens of 
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Nero, was sumptuously decorated: marble staircases; pavements of poli- 
chrome mosaic ; walls with Pompeian frescos.— Not. d. Scavi, 1886, pp. 22-3. 
Via Portuense-—The pavement of the Via Portuense at the foot of the 
hill of Monteverde has been uneovered: it is flanked with columbaria of 
the first century, which, when explored, will probably yield a rich har- 
vest of works of art. The details of the construction of one of these are 
remarkable for beauty and precision — Not. d. Scavi, 1886, p. 81. 


Travertine Quarries—These quarries exist near the Acque Albule on 
the Via Tiburtina. From them the Romans extracted five millions and 
a half cubic ft. of travertine: from them came the materials for the 
Colosseum, theatre of Marcellus, Septa, bridges, etc. The road leading 
to them was important, as is shown by the numerous notable tombs 
and mausoleums by which it is bordered. The quarries have just been 
re-opened.— Not. d. Scavi, 1886, p. 24. 


ImportTANT Opsects Founp In RoME DURING THE YEAR 1885. 

On p. 240 of vol. 1 of the JouRNAL we gave a selected list of important 
objects found in Rome during 1884, taken from the Bullettino della Com- 
missione Archeologica Comunale. We now do the same for the year 1885, 
making use of the catalogue given in the closing issue of the Budlettino 
for 1885. It is but right to add that, for some unknown reason, many of 
the most important objects, like the bronze statues of athletes and of 
Bacchus (JOURNAL I, pp. 257, 445) are omitted from this list. 


Paintings—13 fragments of wall-paintings of little value. A mosaic 


pavement, found outside of Porta Portese, and attributed to the time of 
the first Antonines. In the centre the rape of Persephone; in the corners 
the four seasons (see a description of this mosaic on p. 225). 

Sculpture—Statues of Jupiter; Jupiter Serapis; 5 of Juno, two of 
which are remarkably fine; Minerva; Diana triformis; 2 of Venus; 
Isis-Fortuna; 3 of Hercules; Muse; Genius of Sleep; Paris; ete. The 
Hercules from S. Andrea della Valle and the Paris are fine pieces of 
sculpture. Fourteen busts and heads, several being family portraits ; six 
torsi; six alto-reliefs, of which one contains the head of a colossal female 
figure, probably Juno, in a broad and grandiose style, found near 8. 
Andrea della Valle ; two sarcophagi ; ete. 

Metal Objects—Small articles of gold, silver, bronze, lead and iron ; 
coins; works in bone. 

Terracottas. 


short and monstrous figure (Bes?) between two sphinxes, one male and 


Part of a frieze of elegant Greek style representing a 


the other female ; another portion of a similar frieze with sphinx, masks, 
etc; some lamps, several of which are of remarkable beauty and rarity. 
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Archaie Tombs.—49 of the archaic tombs found in the Via dello Statuto 
on the Esquiline have been reconstructed, with their original contents, 
which are of unique interest: a complete catalogue of these objects is 
given in the Bullettino by Pror. ALBERTO PARISOTTI. 

San Ginesio (Picenum).—Greek Bronzes—In the February number of 
the Notizie degli Seavi (1886, pp. 39-48) Count -Silveri-Gentiloni has 
given a minute description of some extremely interesting and artistic 
bronzes very similar to those of Capua and Kume which Helbig (Ann. 
Inst, 1880, p. 225) considers to be, not Etruscan works, but products of 
Greek metal-work imported by commerce from Chalkis either through 
Kume and Neapolis or Tarentum. These finds prove the existence of an 
Italic settlement in the Picenum. The two most important pieces were 
much injured by the ignorant workmen who found them and secretly sold 
them in Rome. The greater part of each vase was purchased by the 
Museum of Karlsruhe. The oinochoe has a band of finely-drawn fantastic 
animals, partly in relief and partly in grafito, of which the illustration 
gives no adequate idea: the figure that forms the handle is archaic ; its 
feet rest on a palmette flanked by crouching rams, while its head rests 
between the tails of two seated lions. This piece surpasses anything of 
the kind yet found. The situ/a with its handle formed of Tritons is also 
of most beautiful workmanship. Many other vases were found in the 
same tomb, but many were injured or destroyed. A helmet (ga/ea) of cast 
bronze, chiselled and engraved, found with them, is considered the finest 
in existence, surpassing those at Bologna, Rome, Lodi, and Pesaro. A 
number of other arms were found in the tomb, and not a single piece of 
~arthernware. 

Spo.eto.—In front of the communal palace have been discovered the 
remains of a large Roman edifice. The peristyle was entirely paved with 
an elaborate mosaic, and the walls covered with encaustic paintings on 
plaster.— Not. d. Scavi, 1886, pp. 8-9. 

Tarquinu—Corneto.— Museum.—The importance and fruitfulness of 
the excavations carried on during the last few years have led to the 
establishment of a local Etruscan Museum, where all the objects found 
are to be placed. -Cour. de T Art, April 9. 

Terni.— About two kilometres from Terni, have been found numerous 
tombs, whose contents, if the excavations had been properly conducted 
and supervised, would have thrown much light on the early population 
of this province, of the early period of which so little remains. Some of 
the tombs were for inhumation, some for cremation: the former being 
either simple trenches, or trenches walled and covered with calcareous 


stone; the latter consisting of urns containing the ashes. Among the 
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objects are bronze fibuiae, bracelets, lances, “ rotelle,” knife-razors, 
™ pendaglietti,” ete.— Not. d. Seavi, 1886, pp- 9-11. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 


Marsata (Sicily).—Christian Antiquities. 
Trapani, Prof. Salinas, director of the Museum of Palermo, visited the 
so-called Grotta della Sibilla, where, instead of the reported classical anti- 
quities, he found a Christian monument of great importance, no other 
examples of which are known in Sicily. It is entirely decorated with 
paintings which still retain the classical style: its pavement was in mosaic, 
of which fragments of the greatest beauty remain. Steps were taken to 
protect the remnants of this mosaic, and all the wall-paintings were 
copied by the light of torches, after removing, by water, the calcareous 
crust that covered them. Cutacombs of Marsala—At the same time, 
copies were made of some hitherto unknown frescos in the Catacombs of 
Marsala: one of these represents the Good Shepherd.—Not. d. Scavi, 
1886, pp. 105-4. 

Mican.—The fine collection of works of art and of manuscripts belong- 
ing to Count Trotti has recently been sold. The greater part has been 
bought by the well-known dealer Sig. Baslini. Com. Hoepli bought, for 
an enormous sum, the rest of the collection: the manuscripts and minia- 
tures. Among these is an Officium Mariae, a gem of the Lombard school 
of the xv cent.; another Oficiwm in 4to, in a Venetian binding of the 
Xv cent.; and many other wonderful specimens of Italian miniature 
painting.— Cour. de [ Art, March 19. 


FRANCE. 


Apt.—In digging a well in the house of M. Reboulin, some workmen 
came upon remains of Roman walls, at a depth of 8 metres. On demol- 
ishing them, there was found, at 12 met., a deposit of 26 bronze and 
copper vessels, hidden in a hole in the rock. They consist of (1) a lamp ; 
(2) 7 vases with raised handles and mouths; (3) 12 oinochoai of various 
shapes, adorned with palmettes and masks; (4) 6 basins. The lamp is of 
beautiful workmanship: it is circular, and has three noses under which 
are finely-chiselled satyr-heads ; each nose has a ring decorated with pal- 
mettes in which are three chains attached to a cartouche with the 
inscription GENIO COL GIVLIVS VALIDVs EX voro. Two of the vases are 
richly gilt all over, and well decorated. A coin of Constantine may give 
the date of the objects. —Revue Arch. 1886, 1, pp. 178-80; Cour. de [ Art, 
March 12. 

Luce.—The Director of the Museum of Ethnography, M. Van Hende, 


has secured a superb collection of ancient stuffs of Peru, This collection, 


Invited by the prefect of 
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formed at Lima by M. Quesnel, is the most important, perhaps, after 
that of the Trocadero.— Revue d’ Ethnographie, 1886, No. 1, p. 93. 

Limoces.— Art Exhibition —On May 10, was opened the scientific and 
artistic exhibition, which promises to be of the greatest interest, as 
Limoges was throughout the Middle Ages one of the great art centres 
of France. Before the opening, the Commissaire général, M. Garrigou- 
Lagrange, spoke in these terms of the retrospective section of ancient 
works of art, ending by saying that 500 or 600 of the ancient enamels for 
which Limoges was so famous will be on exhibition: “ I] y a eu chez nous 
pendant des siécles une telle production d’ceuvres artistiques: l’orfévrerie, 
l’émaillerie, l'imprimerie y ont accumulé tant de richesses, que, malgré 
les années écoulées, malgré l'avidité chercheuse des collectionneurs, 
qui ont emporté une grande partie de nos trésors, il nous en reste encore 
de magnifiques débris. Aussi notre section d’art rétrospectif réserve-t-elle 
aux artistes et aux amateurs de véritables surprises, et, sans parler des 
tapisseries anciennes, des piéces d’orfévrerie et des livres curieux, je ne 
veux, pour preuve de l’intérét qui s’y attachera, que les cing ou six cents 
émaux réunis & ce jour par la Commission.” — Cour. de [ Art, April 16. 

Metz.—A Roman triumphal monument, whose fragments were found 
some years ago in a village of Lorraine called Merten, has just been 
erected in the Museum of Metz. It is ten metres high: on a base rises a 
square plinth with four niches containing statues, almost life-size, of Apollo, 
Juno, Minerva and Hercules. On the summit, on a pedestal, are seven 
smaller statues which may represent the seven days of the week (?). 
From this rises a column with a rich capital adorned with four heads 
(probably the four seasons). The monument is crowned by the statue of 
a Roman warrior spearing an enemy who lies under his horse. It seems 
to date from the end of the 11 or the beginning of the tu century A. D., 
and to commemorate a Roman victory over some native tribe.— Cour. de 
Art, April 16. 

Paris.— Museum of Decorative Art—One of the questions of the day 
in Paris is the proposed erection of a Museum of Decorative Art by the 
Union centrale des Arts décoratifs. The lottery organized for the purpose 
left in the hands of the Society the sum of about six millions of franes, 
of which it is proposed to devote one half to the building, and the other 
to the purchase of works and the organization of instruction. The site 
has not yet been selected. It was proposed to construct the museum on 
the Quai d'Orsay, on the ruins of the former Cour des Comptes, which 
would have placed it entirely out of the reach of the workmen, for whom 
it is CS} cially destined.— Cour. de l Art, March 12. 

Municipal Museum.—The prefecture is contemplating the establish- 


ment of a Municipal Museum of Fine Arts, which is to be formed of 
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works not especially related to the history of Paris, in order not to clash 
with the Musée Carnevalet— Cour. de [ Art, March 19 and April 2. 

New Library—Another public library was opened in Paris, on Feb. 
28: the Biblioth?que Municipale professionelle Art etd’ Industrie, estab- 
lished by means of a bequest made to the city by M. A. 8. Forney. It 
includes a reference and a lending department, both free; and contains a 
considerable number of books on the fine and industrial arts and the 
applied sciences, besides over 10,000 engravings, drawings, and photo- 
graphs.— Atheneum, March 6. 


GERMANY. 


Publications of the Impe rial Archeological Institute—For some time the 
project has been entertained of entirely remodelling the heretofore exist- 
ing system of publications of the Institute, in order better to concentrate 


centralization. This project has finally been realized, and is initiated 
with the present year (see Circular of the Central-Direction of the 
Institute, dated Berlin, March, 1886). Until the present, the follow- 
ing have been the Institute’s publications. At Rome, the Annali, the 
Monumenti Inediti, and the Bullettino, mostly in the Italian language : 
at Berlin, the Archiiwlogische Zeitung: at Athens, the Mittheilungen. 
According to this arrangement, the centre of activity was Rome: this 
centre has now been transferred to Berlin, making Rome and Athens 
branches of the central organization. Thus, at Berlin will appear, at the 
end of each year, the Antike Denkmiler, a folio publication with 12 


the Roman Monumenti Inediti: the monuments are to be taken from the 
whole field of classical archeology, including architecture. It will be 
edited by Dr. Max Friinkel with the coéperation of the secretaries at 
Rome and Athens. Further, the Berlin Institute will issue a quarterly 
Jahrbuch, also edited by Dr. Frinkel, which will take the place of the 


bibliography and discoveries. The Ephemeris Epigraphica also appears 
at Berlin. Both the Schools at Rome and Athens have a quarterly 
organ, the former entitled Mittheitlungen. Rimische Abtheilung ; the latter, 
Mittheilungen. Athenische Abtheilung. The Roman publication takes the 
place of the Anna/i, and will probably not differ much from it, except in 
language, as not only German and Italian, but Latin and French articles 
are allowed; it also includes the sittings of the Roman Institute, which 
have always appeared in monthly numbers of the Budlettino. The 
Athenian publication will doubtless not differ from the present Mit- 


theilungen. 


the archeological forces of Germany, and also to inaugurate a system of 


plates accompanied by short explanatory texts, which takes the place of 


Archiiologische Zeitung, though it will be enlarged in the branches of 
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The change will doubtless be an assistance to a-systematization of archie- 
ological work in Germany, and will bring Greek and Asiatic archeology 
into greater prominence. Still, one very natural result will be the partial 
disruption of the great Roman branch, whose members were so largely 
recruited in Italy. Italians will doubtless soon establish, as they well 


might have done long since, a National Archeological Institute for Italy. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Vienna— The Archduke Renier’s Papyri—The study of the papyri is 
facilitated by their removal to suitable quarters in the second floor of the 
Imperial Museum, where the deciphering is being continued, and in con- 
nection with which a room is provided for their scientific study. Among 
the documents recently discovered is a poetical description of the city 
Pi-Rameses, founded by Rameses II in the eastera Nile delta; fragments 
of a codex of Aischines, containing oration 111, § 178-86, and of one con- 
taining Isokrates’ oration v, § 48-9; pieces of a lexicon to the Meidias of 
Demosthenes, and of an unknown grammarian of the first century; a 
number of private documents belonging to the time of the Roman 
Empire, among which are Greek papyri dating from Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, Mareus Aurelius, Gratian, Constantine, Licinius, Vale- 
rian and Honorius. A MS. of Hesiod, some centuries older than any yet 
known, contains about 200 verses from the Works and Days and the Shield 
of Herakles; also fragments of the Argonautics of Apollodoros Rhodios ; 
200 verses of the Odyssey of which no traces had yet been found on papy- 
rus; fragments of several books of the Jliad, ete.—Revue Arch. 1886, 1, 
pp. 168-9; Rivista di Filologia, xiv, p. 368; Mittheil. d. K. K. Oesterr. 
Museums, 1886, pp. 58-9; Atheneum, April 18. 

Campopunum~Kempten (Bavaria).—! 
Thiersch and others, of the ruins of Roman Campodunum, prove that 


‘urther investigations, by Fr. 


the remains mark the site of a borough forum. 
ROUMANIA. 


Avam-Cuissi (Dobroutcha).—The interesting tower of Adam-Clissi 
has been the subject of many disputes: some have considered it to be the 
work of the Persians; others, of some Thrakian tribe under Greek influ- 
ence (Vv cent. B. c.); a German commission pronounced it to be a Greek 
work. Recently the discovery of an inscription (ORDIN(is)) has proved 
it to be a Roman construction. It is at present 15 met. high, and 16 
met. wide, a great part of it having been thrown down. At the summit 
are remains of colossal statues. The stones forming the revetment are all 
sculptured, and represent, on the N., military scenes; on the E., war- 
chariots ; on the S., ornamental designs ; on the W., women, children and 
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animals. Many of these stones have been carried off by the peasants, 
some by the English, and others by the Turks. In order to save it from 
destruction, the Roumanian Government intends to take it down and 
rebuild it at Bucharest—Revue Arch. 1886, 1, pp. 150-2. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ENGLAND.—Epigraphical discoveries in 1885.—At a meeting of the 
Archeological Institute, March 4, Mr. W. T. Watkin communicated a 
paper on Roman inscriptions discovered in Britain in 1885, showing that 
the finds in the past year are equal to the average of the discoveries in 
Roman epigraphy during the last ten years, and that, as usual, the great- 
est number of the inscriptions have been found upon or near the line of 
the Roman Wall.— Atheneum, March 20. 

Lonnon.— British Museum—The galleries made vacant by the remov- 
al to the Kensington Museum of the collections of natural history have 
been filled with collections of works of art, and are now opened to the 
public: among them are Oriental collections ; Chinese and Japanese pot- 
tery; ethnographical collections ; Indian sculptures (Jamal-Garhi).— 
Atheneum, April 17. 

Mr. Murray, the newly-appointed Keeper of Greek and Roman 
antiquities, is busily occupied in re-arranging the Greek and Etruscan 
vases. Four large vitrines in the vase-room are now appropriated to the 
display of the Greek examples which bear the signatures of artists, and 
thus attest the dates to which they are due. In proximity are grouped 
the unsigned works, which can thus be approximately dated. The superb 
collection of painted vases for unguents and perfumes, some of which are 
most delicately painted in colors, he has had brought down from the tops 
of the cases, and placed where they can be seen and studied.— Atheneum, 
March 27. 

Wincuester.— Cathedral—Excavations have laid bare what appear to 
be the bases of the walls of a large church, probably that destroyed by 
Bishop Walkelin. An immense mass of earth has been removed from 
the crypt of the cathedral, that buried more than the half of the shafts 
and the bases of the columns supporting the vaults—Atheneum, Apr. 17. 

SCOTLAND.—EpinsurcH.— Mr. J. Romiity ALLEN delivered the course 
of Rhind lectures in Archeology in connection with the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland. The course consisted of six lectures on “ Early 
Christian Symbolism in Great Britain and Ireland,” and was delivered in 
Edinburgh, commencing on Easter Monday.— Atheneum, April 17. 

IRELAND. -Dusiin.— Chapter-House rediscovered. “It has just become 
publicly known that a missing chapter-house which was buried at the 
great fire in Dublin in the x11 century has been discovered by some 
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workmen who were excavating underneath Christ Church Cathedral. In 
the chapter-house were beautifully-carved effigies, coins, tiles, and mar- 
vellous specimens of architecture. The discovery has created quite a sen- 
sation.” —American Architect, May 15. 


AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES. 


Lectures BY PROFESSOR LANCIAN! OF Rome.—In the autumn, Comm. 
Rodolfo Lanciani, professor of archeology at the University of Rome, 
will visit this country for the purpose of delivering a series of lectures on 
Roman archeology, on which subject he is a well-known authority. He 
has had charge for some years of all excavations in Rome, and knows 
better than any living. scholar, except perhaps Jordan, the topography 
and monuments of the ancient city. He will first deliver a course at the 
Lowell Institute, and perhaps at Harvard University: in January he is 
expected in Baltimore, where he has accepted an invitation to lecture at 
the Johns Hopkins University. The following are the topics of his lee- 
tures for the Lowell Institute. 

1. The early renaissance of archzeological studies in Rome (Dante, 
II. 


Petrarch, Cola di Rienzo, Pomponio Leto, Platina, Peruzzi, etc.). 
The foundation and prehistoric life of Rome. 1.1. The hygienic laws 
and sanitary condition of ancient Rome (aqueducts, drainage, malaria, 
cemeteries, etc.). Iv. The Tiber and the maritime trade of Rome (quays, 
wharves, Emporium, Ostia, Portus Augusti, treasures of the bed of the 
river). Vv. Roman Parks and Public Gardens. vi. The Roman Cam- 
pagna. vit. The Police and Garrison of Rome. vitt. Ancient Rome and 
modern London. rx. The Palace of the Caesars. x. The discovery of the 
House of the Vestals. x1. Same subject continued. x1. Treasures found 
in the excavations. 
MEXICO. 


Mr. L. Batres, inspector of antiquities in Mexico, has explored the 
famous ruins of Tula, the ancient Toltec metropolis, and secured for the 
Museo Nacional thirteen of its interesting monuments. The pieces are, 
three broken colossal statues (Charnay, Anciennes Villes, p. 72); three 
ragments of immense columns of a temple elaborately sculptured (ibid. 
p. 73); a sculptured disk, a metre in diameter (ibid.) ; two large idols; a 


cylindrical stone ; a square die with hieroglyphs (p. 75) ; a Toltee metate ; 
part of the column of a palace with hieroglyphs and characteristic Toltec 
decoration.— Revue d’ Ethnographic , 1886, No. 1, p- 93. 
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ADDENDUM. 
ARCHAEOLOGY IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Mr. Alexander Rea of the Archeological Survey has lately visited 
and inspected a remarkable group of rock-cut caves in the North Arcot 
District of the Madras Presidency. These were noted under the head 
“ Mamandir” in Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, vol. 1, p. 166, but they had 
not been scientifically reported on before the visit of Mr. Rea. The 
group includes four rock-cuttings, none of great architectural pretentions, 
their features consisting of a few mouldings, carved ornaments, and some 
sculpture. They have, however, considerable archzological interest from 
the fact of their resemblance, on all points, to some of the ancient works 
at Mahabalipuram which date from the 7th century A.p. In the cave 
to the extreme north of the group is an inscription in Pallava-Grantha 
characters, of great antiquity. It proves that the caves were excavated 
by the Pallavas. In the second cave are two inscriptions in excellent 
preservation in Chola-Tamil, testifying to grants made to the Temple by 


> 


the Chola sovereign who reigned from A. p. 1023 to 1064. [Communi- 
cated by Mr. Robert Sewell.} 


A. L. JR. 
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ARCHAOLOGISCHE ZEITUNG. 1885. No. 4.—1. M. Maver, A/k- 
maion’s Youth (pl. 15). A fine hydria with red figures, in Berlin (No. 
2595), is published. The painting represents Eriphyle giving suck to the 
little Alkmaion, in the presence of Amphiaraos and a servant. The three 
chief characters are designated by inscriptions. The tendency of many 
modern writers to regard too many vase-paintings as genre-scenes from 
common life, even when well-known names of heroes are given in inscrip- 
tions, is discussed—2. K. Wernicke, Contributions to the knowledge of 
Vases with Artists’ Numes (pls. 16-19). <A collection of drawings for- 
merly the property of Edward Gerhard is in the Berlin Museum. The 
paintings and inscriptions from 18 vases, drawings of which are in this 
collection, are discussed. Many of these have been previously mentioned 
by W. Klein in his work Die griechischen Vasen mit Meister-signaturen. 
The vases here described are by the following artists: Taleides, Tychios, 
Nikosthenes, Charitaios, Hermogenes, Charinos, Panphaios, Epiktetos, 
Chachrylion, Euphronios, Duris, Hieron, and Polygnotos, besides one 
with the inscription za[A]és, and one with Adaypog [xad]és. 
The vases published are, one each, by Nikosthenes (16, 1), Hermogenes 
(16, 2), and Epiktetos (16,3), one presumably by Euphronios (17), two 
presumably by Hieron (18 and 19,1), and one with Agaypos zaddg (19, 
2).—3. P. Wotters, The Triton of Tanagra. Two coins of Tanagra are 
published. One of these is in Berlin, the other in the British Museum 
(eatal. Central Greece, pp. 66, 60; pl, 10,15). Examination of these and 
a similar coin ( Wiener Numism. Ztschr. tx, 1877, p. 32; Arch. Ztg. 1883, 
p. 255) shows that the figure of Dionysos there represented cannot be the 
Dionysos of Kalamis (Paus. 1x, 20, 4). The Triton represented on the 
coins, and described by Pausanias /. ¢. (cf. Aelian xi, 21) is 
shown to have been, not a work of art, but an embalmed sea-monster.— 
4. F. Marx, Dioseuri from Southern Italy. A small terracotta from the 
neighborhood of Bari is published as a vignette. The Dioscuri are seated 
side by side, and two animals (lions or panthers) are fawning upon them. 
This motif is Asiatic, and probably reached Italy by way of Lakonika (ef. 
Pausanias’ description of the throne at Amyklai, 11, 18, 8), whence it was 
brought by early emigrants —5. A. FurtwANnG ier, The “Hera of Gir- 
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genti.” Cuts of four heads are given, all of which are declared, upon 
internal i. e. stylistic evidence, to be forgeries. The heads are: A, the 
“ Hera of Girgenti” in the British Museum (Mon. d. Inst. x, 1; Over- 
beck, Kunstmythol. Hera, pl. 1x, 4, 5; ef. Friederichs-W olters, Gipsab- 
gitsse, 501): B,a head in the Castellani collection | Fréhner, Auction cata- 
log, pl. 22, 23, No. 1085): C, a head in the Berlin Museum ( Verzeichn. d. 
ant. Skulpt. Berlin 1885, No. 1328): D, a head in the possession of Baron 
von Warsberg in Vienna (Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgiisse, 1458). 
These heads are all ascribed to the same unknown modern forger.— 
6. Miscecranies. A. Micuarwis, Theseus or Jason? Additional sup- 
port for the views expressed in Arch. Ztg. 1885, p. 231, is derived from a 
newly found MS. (Rhein. Mus. xxi, 1) part of which from Apollodoros is 
given in full—A. MiIcHAELIs, The Lost Medicean Statue of Poseidon 
(cut in the text from Cavallieri’s Antiquae statuae urbis Romae pl. 27). 
The statue is described, and previous notices of it are quoted. The statue 
of Apollon which Cavallieri published as in aedibus Victoriarum (Palazzo 
Vettori) is said to be identical with the Apollon Egremont.—H. BLUMNrER, 
The Greek Eating-tables again (cf. Arch. Ztg. XLI1, pp. 179, 285). Two cuts 
are given of a small bronze table from Clusium, which serves as pedestal 
for the figure of a dancer. This table, which is in the Berlin Museum, 
was wrongly said by Friederichs’ Berl. ant. Bildw. (u, 167, No. 693) to be 
modern. It is antique, and confirms what the writer has elsewhere stated. 
—K. Wernicke, The Vases with Artists’ Names; Appendix to p. 249 
sqq. To the vases there described are added, one with the inscription 
*Extdpopos, one with zpocayopew, and one with Megakles,—A. MIcHAELIs, 
Appendix to p. 281. Additional evidence is addressed to show that the 
Mythographus Vaticanus and the Scholion to Il. A, 741 agree with Apol- 
lodoros about Theseus and Medeia.—F. Strupniczka, Appendix to Arch. 
Zig. 1884, p. 281 sqq. Furtwangler is said to be the first who gave the 
name of Sterope to the so-called Hippodameia of the eastern pediment at 


Olympia.—7. Reports. Archiwological Society in Berlin, meeting of Nov. 


3.— Chronicle of the Winckelmann-celebrations. HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


BULLETTINO DELLA COMMISSIONE ARCHEOLOGICA COMUNALE 
DI ROMA. 1885. Oct.-Dee.—Ropotro Lancrani, The quarters of the 
Equites Singulares. In the neighborhood of the Scala Santa (Lateran) 
the prolongation of the Via Tasso from the Esquiline led, some months 
ago, to the discovery of a long solid wall adorned with niches, against 
which was placed a row of marble pedestals and votive altars with long 
inscriptions relating to the Equites Singulares, whose quarters were in this 
place (for description of building and statues, see p. 222 of the News). In 
this paper, Prof. Lanciani does not describe the building or enter into any 
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historical, critical, or topographical considerations,—of which he has given 
a charming popular presentation in the London Atheneum of March 13,— 
but simply publishes the text of 24 of the inscriptions—Ropo.ro Lanct- 
ANI, A fragment of the marble plan of Severus representing the Clivo della 
Vittoria and the Vico Tusco (pl. xx11). The writer has made various 
attempts to relate the many scattered and disconnected fragments of this 
famous marble plan of Rome, often with success. This paper brings for- 
ward one instance of this kind, in which three fragments are brought 
together and shown to be connected and to represent the northern part of 
the Palatine between the garden of Sta. Maria Liberatrice and the present 
entrance opposite the fish-market. It includes several buildings whose 
identity has not yet been established, but which probably will be when 
the excavations that are at present being conducted on this very site shall 
have been brought to a close—R. Lancrant, Supplement to vol. v7 of the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (see p. 94).—C. L. Viscontt, List of the 
ancient works of art, discovered by the Communal Archeological Commission 
from Jan, 1 to Dee. 31, 1885, and preserved at the Capitol or in the Com- 
munal store-houses. See analysis given in the News, pp. 225—-6.—Aets of 
the Commission and gifts received. These show the extraordinary activity 
and the efficiency of the Commission in the presence of the unusual oppor- 
tunities for archeological work and discovery which are now presented, 


Some of the facts are brought out in the News, pp. 220-1. A. L. F. Jn. 


BULLETIN DE CORRESPONDANCE HELLENIQUE. Athens and 
Paris, 1886. January.—G. Cousin and F. Durrspacu, An Inscribed 
Bas-re lief from Lemnos. One side of a big stone found in the interior of 
the island, and the space not taken up with the vignette of a warrior on 
the face, are covered with archaic Greek characters written fovetpogy dd». 
But the words they form are not Greek. M. Bréal thinks the document 
Thrakian ; the writers point out Etruscan alphabetic peculiarities, 
desinences, ete.; neither pretends to render the sense. These old mer- 
cenaries wrote Karian on a statue of Rameses, or Norse Runes on a lion 
at the Peiraieus, or Lydian (?) on such a stone as this, with little regard 
for the future epigraphist—Tu. Homoiie, Note on the Chronology of 
Athenian Archons (8. c. 166 to 100), Corrections of the lists from Delian 
documents, inasmuch as the official chronology of Delos is that of Athens 
after B.c. 166. Fixed dates are assigned to a number of archons.—G. 
Coustn and Cu. Dient, Inscriptions of Kadyanda in Lykia. Publication 
of 20 inscriptions. Occasion is given for the observation that many 
Lykian documents reflect the popularity of a national legend, the heroes 
of which were made famous through Homeric song: Télébéoué is Tele- 
phos ; Glaukos, Sarpedon, Bellerophontes gave their names to townships. 
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Also, the Lykian nation survived into the Roman Empire as a religious 


community—like the Saxon kingdoms in the sees of the Church of 


England. A versified epitaph at Usumlii throws a ray of light on ancient 
slavery.'—M. Ho.ieaux, Excavations at the Temple of Apollon Ptoos. 11 
(p's. Iv, vir). Second report of discoveries at Akraiphia in Boiotia: an 


archaic statue and fragments. The statue, a rude male figure broken off 


at the knees, measures 1.30 met., has one leg slightly advanced, arms 


‘straight and adherent, face beardless, and hair bound with a fillet. It 


belongs to a well-known category, of which we possess good examples 
from the Kyklades, the Isthmos, Boiotian Orchomenos, and elsewhere. 
To the last generation, this type represented a god, Apollon. Recently, 
it is held to image an athletic victor, or a defunct personage. The ex- 
ample from Akraiphia, at least, was found in the precinct of a temple, 
and, as sepulchres were excluded from sanctuaries, this would exclude the 
hypothesis that it represents a deceased person. The athletic theory, also, 
would hardly obtain, as the Ptoian games were not of early celebration. 
M. Holleaux’s analysis places it, in point of art, in the group which 
Furtwiingler has headed with the “ Apollon” of Orchomenos (see News 
of last number of JouRNAL, p. 86). A head, of kindred general type, 
is much mutilated, but not enough to conceal the fact that it belongs to 
the advanced archaic school. H. assigns it to a high position and a late 
date (ca. 525 B. c.) among early Boiotian statuary. The third work 
described is part of a square pillar-image or 5éa,ov of singular rudeness, 
dating back to the vi century. It is quite unique, and belongs, accord- 
ing to M. H., to the period of wood-sculpture. 

February.—E. Portier, Excavations in the Necropolis of Myrina. 
Conclusion (pls. x11, xv). Two terracotta groups: Dionysos and Ari- 
adne: one is of inferior make and bad proportions, a first state in terra- 
cotta, as it were; both personages, in the finished one, wear rings, which 
strike a nuptial note. Otherwise, the female figure could be Semele, a 
mzenad, or drunkenness personified, as in a similar group from Syme, 
near Myrina. The god of wine drops an empty drinking-vessel in his 
left hand, and a heavy head on his companion’s shoulder; his right 
arm is bent over his head in the attitude of sleep or sleepiness. Seilenos 
giving drink to a little Dionysos he holds in his arms is one of the clever 
copies of large sculpture common in Asia Minor; the “faun with the 
baby ” is one of the treasures of the Louvre galleries. A box-vase bears 
a scratched epigraph: Made by Therinos. A present to Nysa, from Recepta. 


1 Translation: “ Leonteus built this tomb upon the soil 
That marks the grave of Zosimos, his friend 
By ready service and in honest toil. 
Now his young master, thankful, mourns his end.” 
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This Latin name brings the generality of Myrina figurines down to the 
century B.c. <A capital feminine bust (pl. h. 0.25 m., w. 0.22, 
face 0.055) wears a gilt riband in the hair, and a sky-blue and violet 
dress, gold-hemmed and fastened with a gold brooch in a V neck: the 


ears are pierced.—P. Foucart, Ephesian Inscription —M. 
Excavation at the temple of Apollon Ptoos. (pl. v): head of an 
archaic figure, which is described in the News of the last number of the 
JournaL, p. 87.—F. Durrsacu, Deerees of the 1m and 1 centuries, from 
Delos. Documents of a time when cheap purchase of corn was public 
distinction, and when Athens required an escort of Rhodian men of war 
for her miserable fleet of three or four open vessels, menaced by Make- 
donian cruisers. An analysis of this paper is given in the preceding 
number of the JournaL, p. 87.—C. D. Inscription from 
Troizen. Decree of a Doric city, probably Troizen, calling on its clans, 
associations, etc., to contribute for immediate fortification and other pro- 
tective measures. An account of wholesale patriotic contributions follows. 
M. assigns the emergency to the moment after the defeat of Aratos and 
his Achaians by Kleomenes III of Sparta, in 425 s. c.—G. Raper and 
P. Paris, Inscriptions from Attaleia, Perge, Aspendos. A human interest 
attaches to one Modestus the Sophist, whose epitaph proclaims that “ he 
belonged with the seven wise men (as eighth! ), but died not yet twenty- 
five years old.”—Miscettany. A metrical epitaph in Athens. Rhodian 


funerary inscriptions. ALFRED EMERSON. 


BULLETIN TRIMESTRIEL DES ANTIQUITES AFRICAINES. 185». 
April-July.—C. PaLLu pe Lessert, The Governors of the Mauretanias. 
On the assassination of Ptolemy in 39 A. p., his kingdom was made into 


two Roman provinces, Mauretania Caesariensis and Mauretania Tingi- 
tuna: under Diocletian a third, Mauretania Sitifiensis, was formed of a 
part of the Caesariensis. The Governors bore different titles at different 
times. ‘The writer collects all the available information concerning them, 
and edits many of their inscriptions. Governors of Mauretania Caesari- 
ensis: M. Licinius Crassus Frugi (40 a. p.?); C. Suet. Paulinus; Cn. 
Hosidius Geta; Vibius Secundus; Lucceius Albinus; Lusius Quietus ; 
«. Marcius Turbo; M. Vettius Latro (128); C. Petronius Celer; C. 
Porcius Vetustinus.—J. Potnssor, Archeological Journey in Tunisia in 
1882-83. At Agbia (mod. Ain Hedja), an interesting Byzantine citadel ; 
at Henchir Douameus mta l’oued Rmel, ruins of an important city, with 
walls, temples, basilica, ete.—A. Wixckier, Notes on the ruins of Bulla 


Regia. ‘The city is in the shape of a triangle each of whose sides meas- 
ures about 800 metres; it had four gates and seven posterns. Outside 
the city was the necropolis, and, on a hill, a large building (temple) 
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50 by 35 met.: to the S. a vast semi-elliptical amphitheatre, and to 
the E. a triumphal arch. Within the city, a theatre; a nymphaeum ; 
baths (well-preserved) ; numerous private dwellings with fine mosaics.— 
L. DEMAEGHT?, Archeological Museum of Oran. A de scription of the 
Roman antiquities possessed by the newly-opened Museum at Oran. 

Aug.-Oct.—H. FERRERO, Inscription of Vuleacius Rufinus. Republica- 
tion of an inscription given already by Lanciani in Not. d. Seavi, May 1884, 
and Bull. d. Comm. Arch. x1, p. 233; xu, p. 45. Vuleacius Rufinus, son- 
in-law of Constantine, is here shown to have been governor of the East, 
Egypt, and Mesopotamia; governor of Numidia, ete.—C. PALLU pr Lrs- 
serT, The Governors of the Muuretanias (cont.). Continuation of the 
inscriptions concerning the Roman governors of Mauretania Caesari- 
ensis: T. Varius Clemens (A. p. 152); Sextus Baius Pudens (a. p. 167); Cl. 
Perpetuus ; Cn. Nunnius Martialis (A. p. 195); P. Aelius Pereg. Rogatus 
(a. p. 201-211); Cn. Haius Diadumenianus; Q. Sallustius Macrinianus ; 
C. Oct. Pud. Caesius Honoratus; P. Flavius Clemens; L. Licinius Hiero- 
cles (A. p. 227); T. Aelius Decrianus; T. Flavius Serenus; P. Sallustius 
Sempronius Victor; Capellianus (who defeated the Gordians); Catellius 
Rufinus; Livianus; M. Aur. Atho Marcellus; M. Aur. Vitalis (254); FI. 
Pecuarius (288) ; T. Aur. Litua (292); Ulpius Appollonius; Aelius Jan- 
uarius; Val. Faustus (311); Flavius Terentianus (318-19). The Gov- 
ernors of Mauretania Tingitana referred to are: Trebonius Garucianus ; 
Lueceius Albinus; P. Baesius Betuinianus. C. Marius M. Sabinus (203) ; 
C. Vibius Salutaris ; C. Vallius Maximianus; Rufinus; C. H. D. (above) ; 
Q. S. M. (above); Furius Celsus; T. F. 8. (above); Anastasius Fortu- 
natus (298); A. J. (above); Fl. Memorius. Governors of Mauretania 
Sitifiensis: T. A. L. (above); Sept. Flavianus; F. T. (above); Fl. Augus- 
tianus; Jucundius Peregrinus; Sext. Ages. Aedesius; Fl. M. Constans.— 
J. Pornssor, Archeological Journey in Tunisia in 1882-3 (eont.). The 
routes from Carthage to Theveste and from Carthage to Sicca Veneria. 
Ruins at Henchir Qaoussat and a number of inedited inscriptions, espe- 
cially on mile-stones.—J. Pornssor, Inedited inscriptions found by M. 
Winckler—A. Hrron pre VILLEFOsSE, Notes on African Epigraphy 
(cont.). See the inscriptions, JouRNAL, p. 82.—Tu. Momsen, The 
African Provinces. A chapter from T. v of his Roman History, trans- 
lated by C. Pallu de Lessert. 

Nov.-Dee.—A. Hiron pe VILLEFosse, Notes on African Epigraphy 
(cont.). xix. Bust of Ptolemy King of Mauretania (pl. xx1). This 
marble bust, found in 1843 at Caesarea (mod. Cherchell), and now in the 


Louvre, was proved by Lenormant to be that of Ptolemy the last King 
of Mauretania (23-40). xx. Roman mosaic from Hadrumetum (Louvre) 
(pls. xxi, Xx). <A description of five fragments of a mosaic found in 
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1882. The most important represents a race of four cupids on fishes, a 
parody of the Roman races: the others represent a panther, a monkey, a 
horse. xx1. Third report on the excavations of Lieut. M. Boyé at Sbeitla 
(Sufetula), Tunisia. These excavations were commenced in 1883, and are 
here referred to in the order of their discovery, with the publication of all 
the inedited inscriptions, several of which are of considerable historical im- 
portance. xxut. Inscription of the reaper (Louvre). Some corrections and 
additional readings.—A. L. DeLatrre, The Punic tomb of Byrsa and its 
contents. This tomb was discovered in 1880, but the interé sting obje cts 
which it contained had not until now been illustrated. The mausoleum 
was composed of a rectangular chamber with a pointed roof built of 
large blocks of tufa in horizontal layers without cement (2.68 by 1.58 by 
1.80 met.). It may belong to the earliest period of the colonization by 
the Tyrians. The two bodies were accompanied by one large and ten 
smaller vases and ten vials of terracotta, four paterae, and nine Punic 
lamps. In one of the tombs some arms were found, which is an almost 
unique coincidence, and indicates a primitive period.—A. L. DeLarrnre, 
Christian In scriptions found in diffe rent parts of the ancient city of ¢ arthage q 
These form Nos. 964 to 979 of the Corpus of Christian inscriptions of this 
region.—A. L. DeLatrre, Marks on pottery found at Hadrumetum.—B. 
Roy, Jnedited inscriptions of the Roman bridge and the region of Kef. 
These are, for the greater part, short epitaphs from Sidi Amor, Henshir 
Meyala, Khanguet-el-Kedime, Kausr-el-Hotiba, Foum-el-Afrit, ete.—QJ. 
PorNssorT, Archeological Journey in Tunisia (see Bulletin t. 1, p 291 : t. 
If, pp. 68, 150, 226; t. 11, pp. 16, 89, 174). Notes on the ruins met on 
the road from Kairwin to Tunis, towards the close of the journey. The 
route taken was along the foot of the high range of mountains that bor- 
ders on the west the immense plains of Kairwin and the Enfida of the 
Ouled Said, and en whose edges are vast, fertile and well-watered plateaux, 
once densely populated. The remains of ancient stations are numerous, 
and some prove, by the extent and importance of their ruined monuments, 
the existence of cities of some size. M. Poinssot signalizes a rectangular 
entrenched camp near Kairwin, and another a few miles beyond; at 
Henshir-el-Hamman, at the entrance to a narrow defile, the ruins of two 
cities, and a magnificent aqueduct. On a Roman road from Hadrumetum 
to Carthage, on a plateau of the Djebel Sidi Ahmeur, are the ruins of 
an important city, some of whose principal monuments M. Poinssot 
illustrates. One of its three temples is still standing: numerous mauso- 
leums surround the city. Wilmanns conjectured the city to be Sua, but 
the apparent analogy with Souar has no value whatever.—TuH. Momm- 
sen, The African Provinces (cont.). Translated by C. Pallu de Lessert. 
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JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. Vol. VI. No.2. Oct. 1885.— 
James Fercuson, The Tomb of Porsenna (pl. Lx). An attempted 
restoration of this tomb as deseribed by Pliny (xxxv1. ec. 15), with its 
three stories, five pyramids, its petasos, and its 450 feet of altitude. — 
THeopore Bent, The Islands of Telos and Karpathos. Some interest- 
ing notes of a visit to these outlying and little-known islands of the 
Sporadic group, describing an Hellenic temple, now converted into a 
church, and some graves on Telos, and others on Karpathos. He also 
notes some of the dialectic peculiarities of the language in which several 
survivals of classical words and roots are recorded.—A. 8. Murray, A 
Terracotta Diadoumenos ( pl. Lx!). This statuette, recently acquired by the 
British Museum, is supposed to have come from the vicinity of Smyrna, 
and is believed by Mr. Murray to be a copy of the Diadoumenos of 
Polykleitos, conforming more closely to the original, in its canon of pro- 
portion, than the marble copies now known, and therefore probably the 
work of some artist belonging to the close of the century intervening 
between Polykleitos and Lysippos, by whose canon the marble copies are 
affected. A bronze original is obviously followed, as shown by the care- 
ful preparation of the surface; the influence of Praxiteles is also per- 
ceptible—E. A. GARDNER, Inscriptions from Cos, ete. Fifteen inscrip- 
tions from Kos, Rhodos, and vicinity, more or less mutilated, and mostly 
honorary. ‘Two almost exactly similar are to be found in the Corpus.— 
E. L. Hicks, Judith and Holophernes. Ewald long ago suggested that 
the Holophernes of the Book of Judith might have been identical with 
Orophernes, king of Kappadokia and friend of Demetrios Soter, and Mr. 
Hicks agrees with him. Coins of this king were discovered in the temple, 
at Priene, in 1870, and a mutilated inscription relating to him is now in 
the British Museum.—J. Srx, Some Archaie Gorgons in the British 
Museum (pls. Ltx,p). Both Homer and the Hesiodic Shield of Herakles 


seem to point to Kypros as the place whence the Greeks obtained their 
knowledge of the Gorgon; and the monuments do not gainsay this 
evidence.—Ap. MicHaE is, Sarapis standing; on a Xanthian Marble in 
the British Museum (pls. Lviu, £). A valuable study of the various types 
of Sarapis and Tyche, in order to give a correct explanation of this 
marble, to which wrong attributions were originally attached.— WILLIAM 
Ripceway, The Homeric Land System. An important article seeking to 
show that the “primitive system known as the ‘Open-Field’ or ‘ Com- 
mon-Field’ system of agriculture” prevailed in Greece at an early 
period, was predominant in the time of the J/iad, and is represented as 
breaking up in the Odyssey ; while the whole tone of the Hesiodic poems 
gives us a clear impression that the system of which the poet treats is one 
of separate and hereditary ownership in land.—E. A. Garpnrr, Jnscrip- 
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tions Copied by Cockerell in Greece (11). A completion of the paper on 
this subject in the last No. of the Journal. The material heretofore 
unpublished is of importance to the epigraphist only—A. W. VERRALL, 
On the Syrine (aneys) in the Ancient Chariot. The writer contends that 


this is not “the box or hole in the nave of a wheel,” but the series of 


staves or cross-pieces which lamely served the purpose of spokes in a 
primitive wheel represented occasionally on coins and vases. This inter- 
pretation is based on a note in the Medicean MS. of Aischylos, from 
which it is inferred that staves went parallel across the circle inclosed by 
the circumference, and were probably fixed, not into the circumference, but 
on it. Diminishing thus in length, their similarity to the Pan’s-pipe would 
be striking. -CrecrL, SMITH, Vase s from Rhode s with Incised Inscriptions. 
Some of Biliotti’s collection, with names and designations of ownership.— 
C. T. Newron, Statuc of an Emperor in the British Museum. In the last 
No. of the Journal, Mr. Wroth tried to prove that a torso of a Roman 
Emperor in the British Museum belonged to a statue of Hadrian, on the 
ground of its constituting a substantial replica of a statue found at 
Hierapytna in Krete. This attribution is here contested by Mr. Newton. 

F. A. Patey, Remarks on Aesch. Agam. 1172, in Emendation of Mr. 
Bury's Reading (p. 175). Mr. Bury’s comparison (see last No. of J. HS. 
p. 175) is accepted with an emendation. A. C. MERRIAM. 

MITTHEILUNGEN DES DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTI- 
TUTES IN ATHEN Vol. X. No. 3.—F. Marx, Marble group from 
Sparta (pl. 6). Publication of a badly mutilated group representing a 


nude female at each side of whom stands a small male figure. Head and 
neck, both arms, and the legs from the knee down are gone from the 
central figure: the other two are also much mutilated. The female 
figure is evidently kneeling. This position was characteristic of women 
in labor. The two male figures are deities who assist in childbirth. The 
group is probably a votive offering dedicated, by a mother after she was 
delivered, to the deities who had aided her. The execution of the group 
is somewhat clumsy, and reminds us of wood-carving, yet it is by no 
means very primitive. Considerably later than the middle of the sixth 
century, is the approximate date assigned —J. H. Morprmany, Epi- 
graphy of Kyzikos, 1 (ef. Mitth. v1, 40 sq. 121 sq.; vm, 251 sq.). No. 
28. Stele with relief representing Herakles in combat with Kyzikos (?). 
No. 29. Slab of marble with relief representing the Tolpian Mother, and 
nine priests who are preceded by a boy leading a ram to an altar. No. 
30. Stele with relief: Kybele with two lions, a slave leading a ram to an 
altar, and two other figures. The inscription mentions the tzzapyos 


(the eponymous magistrate) besides the people who dedicate the stele. 
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These form a corporation or society consisting of the deyams, two mana- 
gers tod eleven pétotyor, and two ézaywyot. No. 31. 
Stele with relief representing an offering to Artemis: under it a simple 
votive inscription. No. 32. The inscription, which the writer was not 
allowed to copy, mentions the emperor Tiberius. No. 33. Marble frag- 


ment, apparently of a cylindrical vessel with relief’ representing Hermes, 


who holds in his left hand the zjpvzsioy, in his right a purse ; beside him, 
parts of a female figure holding a bowl: the inscription reads ‘Epy7]¢s 
caxo[ gopos? No, 34. Relief representing a rider beside whom is a laurel 
tree about which a snake is twining: the inscription is a dedication to 
No. 36. 
Two fragments of metrical inscriptions. No. 37. Sepulchral relief repre- 


senting a banquet. Nine figures besides a tree about which a snake is 


Apollon. No. 35. Inseription, rod 


coiled, and half of a horse: the inscription gives the names of four men, 
who probably were buried in the tomb. Nos. 38-41. Inscriptions from 
sepulchral monuments.—G. WEBER, Akdsché-Kaja, an unknown roek- 
citadel near Smyrna. An ancient fortress about nine kilometres 8S. W. 
of Smyrna is described. It is assigned to the same period as the citadel 
of old Smyrna. A map of the vicinity and a plan of the citadel are 
given.—N. NoOVOSADSKY, On an Inscription late ly found at Lebadeia— 
W. Dorrrevp, The Choragie Monument of Nikias (pl. 7). The remains 
of this building are mostly built into Beulé’s gate. Some additional 


fragments were found in the neighborhood. The building was a Doric 


hexastyle nearly 11 metres across the front. The back may have been 
formed by the solid rock. The triglyphs are of poros stone, the other 
parts of Pentelic marble. This is because the triglyphs only were com- 
pletely colored.—U. The Choragic Inscription of Nikias. In 
this inscription the chorodidaskalos is not mentioned, but the title of the 
dithyramb and the name of the poet (Timotheos, a Milesian poet who 
died before 360 B.c.) are given. The date of the inscription coincides 
with that of the monument of Thrasyllos, 319 B.c. The great Dionysiacs 
of that year were probably made unusually brilliant by a gift of 
Nikanor.—P. J. Meter, The Archaic pediment-relicf from the Akropolis. 
I, 11. (supplementary plate) (cf. “Ly. “dpy. 1884, p. 147, pl. 7). The 
relief represents Herakles in combat with the Hydra. Beside the com- 
batants are Iolaos with a chariot, and the crab. The background was 
never colored, whereas all the figures were. The colors employed were 
flesh-color, black, light-green, and red. That is, the relief was dark 
on a light background. Early vases and wall-paintings show the same 
arrangement of color. The causes of the change from this to the opposite 
manner are discussed. The development of symmetry in pedimental 


composition is discussed by comparison of this relief with that of the 
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treasure-house of the Megarians at Olympia—F. Korpr, The Attic 
Hygieia (pls. 8, 9). It is shown that Hygieia was not brought to 
Athens from Epidauros with Asklepios in the fifth century, but was 
joined to him at Athens during the fourth century. Before the fourth 
century, the female figures with whom Asklepios is associated are Iaso, 
Panakeia, and Aigle. Two cuts are given in the text. An excursus 
follows in which vy. Duhn’s hypothesis (Arch. Zg. 1885, p. 90 sqq.) that 
Asklepios is represented in the eastern frieze of the Parthenon is dis- 
proved.—E. Fasricius, The Temple of Apollon Chresterios near Aigai. 
The ruins of an Ionic temple at Nimriid-Kalessi, near the site of Myrina, 
are described. An inscription shows that the temple was that of Apollon 
Chresterios, and mentions P. Servelius Isauricus the proconsul.—W. 
DorPFELD, The Ancient Athena-temple on the Akropolis at Athens. Just 
south of the Erechtheion, foundations of a building have been found. 
This was a great peripteral temple,—the old temple of Athena. Before 
the Persian wars no temple stood on the site of the Parthenon, for the 
foundations of the Parthenon are connected with the southern wall of the 
Akropolis, and this is ascribed to Kimon. Moreover, the architectural 
members which are built into the wall of the Akropolis, and have been 
thought to be parts of the old Parthenon, can never have belonged to one 
and the same building—Miscettanies. A. M. Fonrrier, An Inscription 
from Aidin. An inscription on the base of a statue of a victor in the 
TAYVLPATIOY, H. G. LOLLING, Inscriptions from Marathon. Three frag- 
mentary inscriptions, one with a dedication to Dionysos.—E. Faprictvs, 
The Grotto of Idaean Zeus (ct. JourNAL, p. 87).—U. Konver, 
Bialphabetic inscription in Athens, A fragmentary inscription in the 
Attic and Ionic alphabets —H. G. Louie, Inscriptions from Chalkis. 
A votive inscription, and a metrical inscription on a gravestone.—H. G. 
Inseriptions Sykamino and Limogardi. A dedication to 
Herakles, and a list of names.—Reports on literature and discoveries. 
No. 4.—W. DoOrRPFELD, Contributions to Metrology. Iv. The Italie 
System of Measures. It is proved that the Greek foot of 0.296 m. re- 
placed in Rome an old Italian foot of 0.278 m., probably in the year 
268 B.C. At the same time the whole system of weights and measures 
was changed, and a reform in the coinage introduced, by which the As 
was fixed at two ounces. The changes in the weight of the As from 
a pound to half an ounce are traced.—J. H. MorprmMann, Inscriptions 
from Varna (Odessos).—P. J. Meter, The Archaic pediment-relief from 
the Akropolis. wt. The first half of the sixth century is shown to be the 
probable date of the relief, for it cannot have belonged to a wooden 
temple, nor to one of unburnt brick. The relief is compared with the 
Chalkidic vase C£¢. “Apz. 1884, pl. 7), and it is considered probable that 
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the relief is also of Chalkidie origin. Execursus I compares the relief 
above discussed with a second relief which was found at the same time 
and published in the same place (‘F¢. ’Apz. 1884, pl. 7). This relief is 
fragmentary, and represents Herakles in combat with a Triton. It can- 
not belong to the same temple as the first. Excursus IT advances the 
theory, that the use of white in vase-paintings to distinguish female from 
male figures was developed from an earlier habit of outline drawing. A 
plaque with black figures in Athens is described, and said to be Chalkidie. 
—W. M. Ramsay, Notes and Inscriptions from Asia Minor (Mitth. 1883, 
p. 71). 1v. Milyasa and Cabalis. Hierokles’ list of the cities of the 
Tauros valley is corrupt. It reads: Mevdevéw, djnov sida, 
Bip3n, Swdadvda, By the help of inscriptions (five are here published), 
it is shown that the list should read: Heppevodswv, Avdyda, 
Bin3y, “lewda. Of these the first and last lie on the Istanoz Tchai, while 
the other three are in the valley of a tributary stream. Ptolemy’s list of 
the towns of Milyas or Milya and Kabalia is shown to be incorrect, 
while Strabo’s is correct. v. Trebenna of Pamphylia. Ptolemy places 
Trebendai among the Lykian cities. All the Byzantine lists and Hiero- 
kles place it in Pamphylia. It appears to have been situated where the 
ruins of Evde Khan now are. vi. The Province Pamphylia. The 
Roman colony Julia Augusta Fida Comana was founded B. c. 6, and was 
in the province of Galatia. In a. p. 149 it was in Lycia-Pamphylia. 
This change doubtless took place under Vespasian. Under Diocletian 
the country along the Buldur lake, the valley of Isbarta, Salagassos, and 
the Ilan Ova at the head of the Eurymedon were transferred from Pam- 
phylia to Pisidia. The division of Pamphylia into two bishoprics was 
made before Hierokles, but the division of Phrygia Pacatiana was 
unknown to him. vit. Corrections. (1) Colonia Parlais (Bull. de Corr. 
Hell. 1885, p. 318). (2) Hadrianopolis of Phrygia (Mitth. 1883, p. 76). 
(3) Prymnessos and Metropolis (J/itth. 1882). (4) Carallia, Misthia, 
Amblada, Pappa, and Vasada (Mitth. 1883, p. 77).—H. G. Lourie, 
The Delphinion near Oropos and the Deme Psaphis. 1. Delphinion. 
This ancient harbor is shown to have been 20 stadia from Oropos at the 
point now called Kamaraki. The “ancient Eretria” of Strabo (403) is 
identified with the z@y% ‘Apapovdos. Strabo says the distance from Del- 
phinion to ancient Eretria is 60 stadia. This is shown to be correct. 2. 
Psaphis. The site of Psaphis is near the deserted village Revithidi. The 
inseriptions in the neighboring monastery Kalo-Livadi belonged, then, to 
Psaphis. A votive inscription is published.—U. KOHLER, The Attie 
Gravestones of the Fifth Century (pls. 13, 14). 1. The gravestones of the 
period between the Persian wars and the Peloponnesian war. The 
developed Attic alphabet was adopted about 440 B.c. Before that time 
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the alphabet was not regular. Even in public documents [onic letters 
occur. To this transition period many gravestones must be referred, even 
if lonie characters occur upon them. 37 inscriptions from such stones are 
published. The plates represent two stones with reliefs. Before the 
Persian wars, the epitaphs consist merely of the name of the deceased, 
in the genitive. Later, the father’s name and the demotikon were added, 
though the demotikon is wanting in the inscriptions before the Peloponne- 
sian war, because the constitution of Kleisthenes was not yet, as later, the 
fixed frame encompassing the life of the Attic citizen. The addition of the 
father’s name caused the name of the deceased to be put in the nominative 
case, though this is not invariable in the inscriptions in question. The 
regular forms for gravestones of this period are: the small stele with a 
moulding and kyma at the top; the narrow, high pillar; and the small 
slab or stele with pointed gable. The style of the reliefs is incomplete and 
disharmonious, but original. Gravestones with inscriptions in the Attie 
alphabet with perfectly regular letters are unknown. In the transition 
period the Ionic alphabet predominates.—Tu. ScHretBer, Alexandrian 
Seulptures in Athens (pls. 10, 11,12). Four statuettes from Alexandria 
are published. One (11') represents, in bronze, a crouching Persian 
supporting a weight of some kind. Two (11? and 12) represent Nubians: 
11* (bronze) is apparently a fruit-vendor; on his back sits a monkey. 
12 is somewhat fragmentary: the material is basalt. 10 is a comic and 
somewhat disgusting bronze figure of a man who has swallowed too large 


a mouthful. The work of these figures is such as to exclude the notion 


that they belong to Roman times. Various other works are cited, and 
the conclusion is drawn that there was in the Hellenistic period an inde- 
pendent Alexandrian school of sculpture-—Miscecranies. A. M. Fon- 
TRIER, An Eph stan Inscription. The inscription records the restoration 
of the wall of the Augusteum by order of the proconsul M. Ulpius 
Traianus.—J. H. Morprmann, Supplement to p. 200 sqq. Some slight 
corrections of the article “Epigraphy of Kyzikos” (v. supra)—tvU. 


KOHLER, Gravestones and Monuments. Four inscriptions from grave- 


stones found in Athens.—Reports on Literature and Discoveries. 
HAROLD N. FOWLER. 
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